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CHAPTER 1 


A RIDDLE FROM RUSSIA 


ALL he knew was that his hands were clutching feebly at a wheel 
that refused to respond and that the pedals on the floorboard were all 
the wrong ones. Somehow, though, it didn’t seem to matter. There 
was something awful about it, but it was nothing to do with him. 
Someone else was dreaming it. Lights loomed up ahead of him and 
swung to one side with screeching sounds that, he thought vaguely, 
lights don’t usually make. And there were voices, too; shouts that 
faded behind him to be washed away in the roar of his own wild 
passage through the nightmare. 

Tyres screeched as the Russian-built Volga careened crazily down 
the wide boulevard called Spasskaya Ulitsa and towards an even wider 
street that was heavy with traffic even at this hour. Most of Moscow 
goes to bed early, and the twilight had long since settled over the end 
of the warm summer day. But there is always life in the vicinity of 
Red Square. And sometimes there is death. 

The car picked up speed and turned a corner on two screaming 
wheels. A knot of pedestrians at the crossing scattered like a flock of 
pigeons. But the man in the driver’s seat seemed not to care. His big, 
muscular body leaned back indolently and his limp fingers made only 
the barest effort to steer. The cold grey eyes and strong face reflected 
indifference; his whole posture was casual and relaxed, as though he 
were driving down a country lane on a quiet Sunday. 

But the eyes saw nothing ... only haze and shadows and weirdly 
whirling lights. When the mind behind the eyes thought anything, at 
all, it wondered why everything looked so strange, as if the world 
were covered with oil slick or had somehow sunk beneath a 
shimmering sea; and it tried dimly to account for this exhilarating but 
slightly sickening sense of speed; but the problem was too difficult and 
the tired mind gave up. The heavy body remained still. Only the 
fingers twitched idly at the wheel and the eyes blinked against the 
lurching lights. 

He did not hear the sirens and he drove on placidly, unaware that 
the car was a deadly weapon in his hands. And he wondered, vaguely, 
where he might be going. 

The wall of bright light came as a surprise. Then the solid sheet of 
brilliance crumbled into shapes as he drew closer—shapes of turreted 
walls and graceful domes that gleamed magically in the glow of the 


floodlights which always framed it after sunset. 

Always... ? 

The man behind the wheel began to feel a stirring in his mind. It 
was enough to make him realize, at last that he was driving at 
murderous speed through Moscow’s busiest streets. That his foot 
seemed welded to the accelerator and exerted a pressure he could not 
control. And that his mind was incapable of giving the signals to his 
body that would stop his deadly flight. 

His dazed mind became frantic. “Oh, God! Brake! Brake !” he tried 
to tell himself. But he could tell himself nothing. His right foot stayed 
clamped against the floor like an extension of the gas pedal. He 
thought he groaned. There was no sound from his throat. Only a cry of 
terror from somewhere up ahead, and then the mist before his eyes 
lifted enough for him to see the cluster of people in Red Square. In 
that one terrible instant he knew he was about to explode into their 
midst like a splintering shell, and the sound he made, finally, was the 
shriek of a soul in hell. 

There was a woman with a child in her arms and a boy holding his 
sister by the hand and a father atid an old man and a woman with a 
scarf and a young policeman with his mouth wide open in a shout and 
they sprang apart—but slowly !—and their faces loomed big like 
Macy’s balloons on Thanksgiving Day and he was going to kill them in 
one more split second of hideous time—! He wrenched at the wheel, 
still screaming, ordering himself and cursing himself and making his 
hands—his hated, enemy hands—making them swing that wheel and 
steer the car around in a violent swerve that made it leap from the 
surface of the road and land on the rims of two squealing tyres that 
miraculously kept the tortured vehicle upright and still moving. And it 
moved away from them. Left them safe and living. He saw that before 
he felt the car mount the sidewalk and thrust itself between the tall 
columns that supported the arcade outside the huge department store. 
He even heard a living sob before the window glass shattered and the 
dreadful thud of the car stopping against an inside wall; and the sob 
and the thud were the last sounds he heard before he died, his 
muscular but disobedient body impaled upon the steering column and 
his handsome, bloodied face staring blindly over a collar of splintered 
glass. 

They found him in a showroom in the GUM Department Store 
opposite the fairytale towers of the Kremlin, the crumpled Volga 
surrounded by the sad and horrible shapes of broken, naked bodies. 
An arm lay on the hood, detached from its torso, yards away from its 
legs; and its fingers reached in through the windscreen as if to caress 
the mutilated face behind the broken wheel. 

The young policeman shuddered. None of the human forms had 


life in them, and only one of them had ever had; but for some reason 
the mangled plaster mannequins were more gruesome in their death 
than the man whose abused body was at last relaxing. 

Sirens crooned to a stop outside, Uniformed men swarmed through 
the alcoves and clustered under the great arch of roof-glass covering 
Russia’s biggest store. After they had inspected the body their faces 
became very serious and important; and in a little while they sent for 
other men. At first the other men, not in uniform, were hard-eyed and 
expressionless, but as they investigated they became almost animated. 
They were particularly interested in the portfolio that dangled from 
the man’s wrist by its locked safety strap; and the position and 
condition of the body. There was something about the car that 
interested them, too. One of them hurried off to make a telephone call 
and receive instructions. Many hours later, long after the car had been 
towed away and the shattered store window had been boarded up, 
they were still working. Body, clothes, car, portfolio and witnesses 
were all subjected to the most searching scrutiny. 

Late in the afternoon of the following day Dmitri Borisovich 
Smirnov leaned his chubby elbows on the big, shabby desk and pulled 
thoughtfully on the ends of his moustache. Four hard-eyed men 
looked back at him. Each had a sheaf of notes in hand. Smirnov 
himself had a neat pile of papers beside his right elbow. He glanced at 
the top page once more before beginning. Then he released his 
moustache momentarily and jabbed a long, thick finger at the man on 
the left. 

“Ostrovsky?” 

A youngish man with neat dark hair and a thin slit for a mouth 
nodded slightly and glanced down at his notes. 

“Body identified beyond doubt as John Henry Anderson, American 
C.I.A. agent, formerly—and perhaps only ostensibly—stationed in 
Cambodia. Said to have been ‘missing’ for the past thirty-five days, but 
that is presumably when he left his former post to smuggle himself 
into the Soviet Union.” His thin lips twitched briefly into the slightest 
of sneers. “Of course we cannot expect the truth about him from the 
Americans, who insist not only that he was not spying on us at all but 
also that he was not even a spy. Ha ! I laugh!” He did so. It was a 
mirthless bark that was not contagious. Smirnov eyed him stonily. 
“Continue, Comrade,” he said tonelessly. 

“But certainly, Comrade Smirnov,” Ostrovsky said hastily. “It is 
only that we know this Anderson for what he is. He has been on our 
files for—” He glanced down at his notes. “For five years, six months, 
and seven days. We even know something of his activities in 
Cambodia. But due to the natural duplicity of the Americans we are 
unable to determine when and how he came to this country. They 


insist he was a businessman who has been missing—” 

Smirnov sighed. “Yes, Comrade. You are trying to tell me that you 
know nothing about this Anderson except that he is a known 
American agent. What else, if anything, have you discovered?” 

Ostrovsky’s pale skin slowly turned dull red. “The paper. The 
documents in the portfolio. We have made exhaustive tests and there 
is no doubt that the reports have been written on American paper. The 
sheets are American Embassy letterheads with the address and 
insignia cut off. But the watermarks and other characteristics of the 
paper prove conclusively that it was manufactured in the United 
States for the exclusive use of the American Government. The 
typewriter used is also American, and the language is what might best 
be called phonetic Russian. We are trying to trace the machine among 
the American residents of Moscow but so far we have not succeeded. 
One would assume that it might be found with Anderson’s effects at 
his place of residence, but...” Ostrovsky shook his head helplessly. 

“But what, Comrade? He had no place of residence, is that it?” 

The neat, dark head bobbed gratefully. “That is it, Comrade. We 
have no vestige of him anywhere, no one who admits to having seen 
him and nothing on his person to indicate where he might have been 
staying. It is almost as though he did not exist before he turned up 
dead last night.” 

Smirnov’s thick eyebrows arched upward. “That is a very 
interesting comment, Comrade Ostrovsky,” he murmured gently. 
“Quite your best contribution of the day.” His gaze flicked over to the 
next man. “Comrade Vershinin?” 

A heavyset man with a neglected crewcut cleared his throat. 

“T shall summarize,” he rumbled briskly. “The full details are in the 
dossier. For now, let all of us here know that the car was stolen from 
its parking place on Ulitsa Gorkogo some time in the early evening 
prior to the crash, its owner, Vassily Simonov, is not implicated in any 
way. Mechanical investigation indicates that the master cylinder of 
the vehicle had been drained of fluid, rendering the brakes inoperable. 
The accelerator is jammed down tightly. Possibly both circumstances 
occurred during the crash. Possibly not. Medical examination of the 
body shows that a poison similar to—though not exactly the same as 
—our own L-4 variety had been injected into the blood stream. As you 
know this has the effect of virtually paralysing both mind and body.” 
Smirnov nodded slowly and inspected his neatly manicured 
fingernails. “You will recall,” Vershinin continued, “that this poison is 
ordinarily very difficult to detect unless one has had—ah—previous 
experience with it. It also appears that this man, for all his apparent 
strength and well-being, was in a state bordering upon malnutrition. 
In addition, there were a number of pinprick marks on the body that 


are not accounted for by the one injection required by the poison. It 
would seem that die man was almost unconscious of his actions.” 

“And what does this suggest to you, Comrade?” Smirnov asked, his 
eyes narrowing beneath their bushy brows. 

Vershinin was silent for a moment, choosing his words and trying 
to read the face of the man behind the desk. 

“That the man was trying to go somewhere with his illegal 
documents,” he said carefully. “That perhaps he had only just 
succeeded in escaping from—someone?” 

“But not from us,” Smirnov said quietly. “That much we know for 
certain. He had not been in the hands of our Secret Police or any of 
our Intelligence agencies. Whose then, I wonder?” 

“The Americans!” Ostrovsky blurted. “Either of the embassy, or the 
spies that they infiltrated into our country. He is a decoy, a trap they 
have set for us.” 

“Hmm. If that is the case, then it is a devilishly subtle scheme,” 
commented Smirnov. “Its purpose is, at the moment, quite beyond me. 
Komarov?” 

Komarov bestirred himself and ran long fingers through his shock 
of iron-grey hair. 

“All I know is what we have already discussed together in some 
detail. But for the sake of the others I will say it again. If it is a trap, 
then it is indeed devilishly subtle—because the information that has 
come back into our hands in this curious way is accurate in every 
respect. And the fact of its being out of our hands at any time is 
appalling beyond words. Every top-level Soviet plan of any 
consequence that has so much as been discussed in headquarters of 
our overseas embassies during the last few months has emerged in 
these reports. The most secret of our projects and manoeuvres have 
been detailed on this American paper and driven around Moscow to 
wind up in the GUM Department Store! God alone knows—I beg your 
pardon, Comrades, that is only an expression—it is impossible to 
imagine where these papers might already have been and who could 
have perused them before they came back to us. It is disastrous! 
Somehow the most private of our nation’s plans have been stolen from 
us and then tossed back into our laps like so much waste paper. It is 
unthinkable!” 

“Calm yourself, Comrade,” Smirnov said reprovingly. “You must 
curb your tendency to be dramatic.” Komarov subsided with a 
muttered apology. Smirnov beamed at him benignly. “Quite naturally 
you are upset. Much vital information has been snatched from our 
very lips. But in every disaster there is opportunity. Think—how can 
we use this? We may find advantage in this yet. Now, Stepanovich. 
Your conclusions?” 


The youngest of Smirnov’s subordinates shook his head as if 
completely baffled. “It is surely impossible, and I do not see what 
connection there could be. But I have checked and re-checked the 
transcript of what Comrade Alexei Fedorenko said before he died. You 
recall that after many months of work in Peking he managed to gain 
access to certain microfilms in Chinese Intelligence files. The language 
used in them was what he called—’phonetic Russian.’ He was unable 
to secure any of these films and it was only through almost 
superhuman effort that he escaped to tell us anything at all. One thing 
he took with him was his memory. And his memory was good.” 
Smirnov’s eyes were glittering with interest. He tugged at his 
moustache gently and mentally guided the pictures of the puzzle into 
place. Stepanovich paused for breath and presented him with the new 
piece he was waiting for. 

“He quoted,” said Stepanovich. “Quoted what he had read through 
the micro-reading device before he heard the footsteps of the guard. 
And his quotation matches, word for word, paragraphs two and three 
of Document G found on the American! What he had seen was an 
exact, filmed copy!” He drew a deep breath and subsided. 

Smirnov smiled. “Is it not interesting,” he said conversationally, 
“that the Americans and the Chinese have access to exactly the same 
information? Does it not suggest that we have a traitor among us, 
selling his stolen secrets to both countries? Or does it, rather, suggest 
that either the Chinese or the Americans are spying on us so 
effectively and—shall we say—horse-trading with each other?” 

“Impossible!” grated Komarov. “Both impossible! Some kind of 
demented traitor I can conceive of, yes! But that someone who is so 
high up in the inner circles that he has access to the most secret of our 
projects would sell us out to both the Chinese and the Americans, that 
is impossible! And for the Americans and the Chinese to cooperate in 
anything, least of all such a project, is utterly inconceivable.” 

“Ts it ?” said Smirnov softly. “If you find it so, then I must ask you 
to discipline yourself and re-channel your thoughts so that you can 
conceive of it. Because that is the presumption upon which we are 
going to work. Remember these two things: First, we are suddenly 
confronted with an extremely severe problem which we are going to 
have to solve. And I do not think that orthodox methods will get us 
anywhere. Second, it is our duty to do far more than salvage a critical 
situation. We must seek every possible means of exploiting it in any 
way we can, even if only for slight and temporary advantage. We are 
in business, after all, to outfox our adversaries, whoever, and 
wherever they may be.” This time his smile was so genial a crocodile 
would have envied it. “If we can use them and embarrass them at the 
same time, we may redeem ourselves to some degree.” The smile 


vanished suddenly and the genial face hardened into uncompromising 
granite. “And make no mistake about it, Comrades. Redemption is of 
the utmost necessity.” His hard, bright eyes raked the group. 

For a moment there was silence. Through each man’s mind flashed 
a vivid picture of the consequences of failure. It was a hideous one. 

“T see you take my point,” Smirnov said quietly. “And now that our 
responsibilities are mutually understood, I have further information 
for you. And I think you will find it even more alarming than what 
you have already heard.” One of his listeners sighed heavily. “But 
quite revealing,” Smirnov added. “I myself have gone through each 
one of the documents in the portfolio with scrupulous care. And it has 
became clear to me that they are verbatim records of actual 
conversations held in Soviet embassies and missions at various places 
in the world. Worse. Several of these conversations are so detailed and 
describe such highly classified information that they could only have 
originated in our own Intelligence Headquarters right here in 
Moscow!” His big hand, with its surprisingly delicate fingers, slammed 
down on the table. Smirnov’s whole body became a concentration of 
explosive energy and his face was mottled with partly-controlled rage. 
“T have even recognised sentences, paragraphs, entire statements, that 
I have spoken myself. Do you know what this means Comrades? Do 
you know what this means?” 

Stepanovich, white-faced, answered hoarsely. “Listening devices. 
Somehow, someone has succeeded in implanting eavesdropping 
equipment into our missions and embassies and even the secret room 
at headquarters ! What devilish scheme is this ?” He rose abruptly 
from his seat ! “Headquarters! We must find this thing at once!” 

Smirnov waved him down. “Stay a minute. I have orders for you. 
But you see now, Comrades, why I have chosen this warehouse office 
for our meetings.” 

Each glanced around suspiciously, as if looking for a microphone 
to suddenly materialize from the dingy walls or shabby furnishings. 

Smirnov laughed harshly. “No, we are safe here, my Comrades. It 
is impossible for even the most ingenious of our hidden enemies to 
monitor every building in Moscow. Nevertheless, they have been 
fiendishly clever. For many hours I have had experts looking behind 
every inch of panelling and into every fixture at headquarters, and so 
far nothing has been found. So, Stepanovich. Your orders. You will go 
now and see to it that every one of our foreign offices and ... ah . 
trade missions is informed of this. Make arrangements with Comrade 
Yevgeni for electronics experts to leave as soon as possible to inspect 
all such offices. I myself will make sure that the appropriate 
diplomatic arrangements are made. And you will also, while these 
instructions are being carried out, keep in touch with headquarters to 


see what progress is being made in finding the listening equipment. 
Go now, and report back when you have something to report.” 

Stepanovich nodded briskly and left the darkening room. 

“But what has this to do with the American in the car?” Vershinin 
burst out. “It makes most strange the whole question of the portfolio 
manacled to the wrist, the poison, the jammed accelerator, the leakage 
of the brake fluid, the American paper, the—the everything! One 
would begin to think that we were supposed to find this man, and 
how can that make sense?” 

Smirnov grinned wolfishly. “We will make of it such sense as we 
need. First, though, let us consider all possibilities. And I think we will 
do better if we have something to stimulate our tired minds.” He 
reached behind him and opened up a square travelling case that had 
seen much use. From it he drew a bottle and four metal cups. Silently, 
he poured. They toasted quietly. They drank. Smirnov refilled the 
cups. 

“Now, Comrades, let us begin with the strange affair of this 
mysterious body. And let us not deceive ourselves that the man was 
attempting to escape. He was deliberately placed in that car. His death 
was no accident—he was made to die. Now what does that suggest ... 
9” 

They talked on until all light was gone, and all the vodka with it. 
When Stepanovich at last came back they had played with all the 
pieces of the game until they had something like an answer. 

“Nothing,” reported Stepanovich. “All messages have gone out ; all 
overseas offices are on alert and will soon be inspected. But at 
headquarters there is no trace of a device anywhere.” He sat down 
with a tired sigh and sadly eyed the empty bottle. 

“And yet we know there is. one,” Smirnov reminded him. “Very 
well, then. We have one recourse. First we approach the Americans 
through diplomatic channels. Then we try open accusation. Finally, 
we demand that they remove this evidence of their treachery.” 

“T cannot believe it is their treachery,” Komarov said bluntly. “It is 
too clumsy a thing for them to have done. This whole business of the 
car and Anderson—it is what they would call an obvious frame-up. As 
to the microfilm in China and what it has to do with the Americans, 
this I do not understand. But the so-called accident, even I would call 
it a frame.” 

“And so would I,” beamed Smirnov. “So would I. What is more, 
they will know that we know it. But we will let that make no 
difference to us, hmm? In their own interests they will be obliged to 
cooperate with us. They cannot afford not to. In their own words, 
Comrades, we have them on the spot.” His smile was as benign as 
Stalin’s had been before an execution. 


CHAPTER 2 


THE SECOND MR. SLADE 


THE trim red sports car roared triumphantly down the freeway 
back to New York City. There was very little traffic at this time of day. 
In any case, people of its owner’s profession aren’t obliged to keep the 
regular office hours most people do. The driver, and his passenger, 
had purposely started their sojourn early so that they could embark on 
a long evening that would begin with cocktails and end—as all good 
evenings should— with a twosome in bed. 

Nick took one hand off the wheel and patted the shapely knee 
beside him. “I think we’ve found it, Robyn baby,” he said comfortably. 
“A shack for two, and a couple of weeks to spend in it. How could a 
guy ask for anything more?” 

She smiled back at him and put her own slim, sun-touched hand on 
his. “It seems too good to be true,” she murmured. “I'll give you three 
to one that Hawk-eye’s casting around right now for some way to keep 
you busy. So let’s grab time while the grabbing’s good. Sign up for the 
shack as soon as you can and ignore all telephones, doorbells, 
telegrams, and furtive little men with messages until we’re out on the 
island with the sand and the fish. Promise me?” 

Nick squeezed her knee and grinned. “Maybe,” he said. And 
heaven knew he wanted to. But it was hard for a man labelled 
Killmaster by his fellow spies, to promise anything, even to one of the 
most beautiful girls in the world. He looked at her while he guided the 
wheel and hoped that this time their plans would be more than idle 
dreams. For one peaceful day they had fished off the sound and lazed 
in the boat, taking time out to look at the cottage with the “For Rent” 
sign, and it looked—for once—as though they could stretch the dream 
into reality. Two weeks on the island, fishing with Robyn and making 
love, watching her creamy face freckle and peel and slowly tan . 
fourteen days and maybe more, if he were lucky, of hooking the fish 
and frying them over an open fire, lazing and loving and gathering 
new strength after the rugged months of work in Surabaja.... 

“Maybe,” he said again, and he felt so sure as he said it that he 
began to sing as he spun the wheel and hurtled the tough little car 
from the freeway into the shortcut leading to the tunnel, the Drive, 
and then home. His home, but hers whenever she wanted to be with 
him and whenever she could be; and now they had time to share it, 
the fishing cottage, and anything else they felt like sharing. 

The words of the song Nick was singing made her laugh. Her 


laughter, and the way the wind played with her hair and made it even 
more beautiful, and the way she looked at him, made him love her the 
more. After a while he forgot that they were not the only two people 
in the world with days and weeks of paradise to look forward to. He 
even forgot, as he seldom did, that he was agent N-3 of AXE, and that 
his life was not his own. If ever he was a free and happy man, it was 
now. 

They had reached the Drive by the time the dashboard signal 
beeped. He looked at Robyn from the corner of his eye and saw her 
happiness freeze. The laughter died on her lips and the lights dimmed 
in her eyes. 

He hesitated. The dashboard signal beeped again. 

“T’ll have to call,” he said. 

“T know,” she answered simply. But she sighed. 

He pressed a button beneath the radio dial and drove on in silence 
to the nearest public callbox. 

His number answered quickly and the message was brief. When he 
got back to the car, Robyn was powdering her sun-shined nose and 
trying to look as though she couldn’t care less about what the 
summons could mean. 

The sports car roared into life and turned down a cross-street into 
West End Avenue. She glanced at him. He looked back at her. 

“Well, what is it?” she demanded suddenly. “Is it something so 
secret that you can’t even tell me?” 

Nick grinned at her. “I thought you’d never ask. But I don’t know 
what it is. I have to get to the office and call Washington, that’s all I 
know. It doesn’t have to be anything terribly important.” 

“Hmm,” said Robyn. “Seems to me I’ve been through this before, 
though I don’t remember where or when....” She made a little sound 
of resignation, or disappointment—it was hard to tell which—and 
moved closer to him on the seat. “That’s not true. I do remember. It 
was your apartment. About eighteen months ago. Krushchev was 
coming to New York, and we had an evening together for the first 
time in months. We were planning all sorts of wonderful things for the 
next few days. Do you remember?” 

He looked into the deep blue pools of her eyes and thought back 
over a dozen assignments and at least as many lovely girls. Few of 
them, though, could match his Robyn, who knew danger as well as he 
did and was just as likely as he to be called suddenly to a new 
assignment. They were in the same deadly business. 

“Yes, I remember,” he said. “The telephone rang. And the next 
thing I knew I was in a Japanese bathhouse with a giant and a doll... 
But this doesn’t have to be anything more than a routine call. I’m not 
in line for anything right now.” 


“Ha!” she said inelegantly. “Ha, ha, and ha again. We'll see.” 
All too soon, they did. 


“But that’s fantastic!” Nick stared back at Hawk’s viewerphone 
image and laughed incredulously. “They can’t honestly believe that 
we’d expose Russian secrets to the Chinese Reds. After all the trouble 
we go through to steal ‘em for ourselves? Even a Russian would have 
to be out of his mind to buy a story like that! And this whole wild 
business of the car—it’s as obvious a frame-up as I’ve ever seen.” He 
swung his long legs up over the chair in front of him in the viewing 
room of the New York branch office and waited for the head of AXE to 
contradict him. 

Hawk sat behind his desk in Washington headquarters and 
frowned at the transmitted picture of Carter’s sprawled figure. “Of 
course it’s a frame,” he said irritably. “We know it, they know it, and 
they know that we know it. And a little bit less of that ‘steal for 
ourselves,’ if you don’t mind,” he added rather coldly, his gnarled but 
sensitive old fingers straying unconsciously to the pile of documents 
on his desk. There was no need for him to refer to them; he already 
knew every word of their curious contents by heart. “This happens to 
be information we did not gather through our own efforts. In fact, the 
only reason it was made available to us at all was that the Soviets 
wanted to show us what they called—uh—proof of our perfidy. I only 
wish we could have had access to it while it was still of value. But of 
course it’s useless to us now.” A faint smile twitched at one corner of 
his mouth. “I should say there’s been some considerable upheaval in 
Russian planning since the dossier came into their hands. However. 
The point is that they are claiming it is absolute proof that we are 
monitoring their buildings all over the world, even their own 
Intelligence Headquarters, and they insist on us doing something 
about it—or else.” 

Nick raised an eyebrow and squinted thoughtfully across the miles 
at the tough old man in Washington. “It looks to me,” he said 
thoughtfully, “as though they’re stymied and they want to use us to 
pull their chestnuts out of the fire.” Hawk’s craggy-faced screen image 
showed something like approval, but he gave no other sign that he 
agreed. “Exactly what,” asked Nick, “is this information that they’re so 
steamed up about? Is it really worth the fuss they’re making? 

Hawk nodded decisively and bit off the end of a fresh cigar. “I 
would say so. Our government would certainly think so if it were our 
information that had been leaking out. Of course, it’s difficult to tell 
what concerns them most—the fact that classified material is falling 
into Chinese hands, or the knowledge that their official buildings have 
been so effectively bugged by a foreign power. In any event, they have 


a perfect right to be concerned. I might even say, incensed.” He stoked 
at his cigar and chose his words. “I have seen the documents. There 
are in all, some thirty pages, each of them on American embassy 
stationery as I have said, and each containing a separate message. 
Incidentally, there’s no doubt that it is our paper. Both Documents and 
Editing have run exhaustive tests.” He released a cloud of pungent 
blue smoke into the stuffy air of his Washington office. Nick could 
almost smell the familiar acrid odour in New York. “Each message,” 
Hawk continued, “is a detailed report of the sort of Russian activity 
that we ourselves would have given our eye-teeth to have known 
about beforehand. But they would have been—and probably have 
been—of even more interest to the Chinese Reds.” 

“Hmmmph.” Nick shifted his long legs into a more comfortable 
position and thought fleetingly of Robyn. This one was proving to be 
anything but a routine call. “Then why,” he asked reasonably, “don’t 
they take their problems to their fellow Reds?” 

The head of America’s super-secret intelligence agency smiled 
grimly. “You know the answer as well as I do, and it’s a pretty 
complicated one. For now, let’s just say that they can gain much more 
by approaching us in their typically hostile way, rather than 
antagonizing their—ah—friends. However. To continue. Each one of 
those sheets of paper carries a date as well as a report. And together 
they form a fascinating picture. By putting the papers in chronological 
order we find that the messages carry advance notice of every Russian 
troop and fleet movement of the last few months and even the next 
few, as well as high-level information about newly launched Russian 
space vehicles and vehicles still to be launched. And another very 
interesting thing is that the military manoeuvres that were reported at 
greatest length and in the most detail were those that might very well 
be construed as inimical to the Chinese. Now. Before we go any 
further, I want to get your initial reactions. What does all this suggest 
to you?” 

“Too much,” said Nick. “Too many conflicting things. But first of 
all—Anderson. Cambodia’s tricky territory for an American. Was he 
really there? Could he have used it as a base and found out something 
in Red China that he wasn’t supposed to know? To tell you the truth I 
don’t quite know what I’m getting at—but supposing that he had 
managed to find out something about a Chinese plot....” He stopped 
for a moment and tried to sort some sense out of all the theories 
whirling in his head. “.... And they had caught him at it. Perhaps they 
never succeeded in finding out how much or how little he had passed 
on to us. And perhaps because of that they were forced to let their 
plot bob up to the surface, with Anderson as the pawn and the U.S. 
Government as the goat... not to mix too fine a metaphor.” 


Hawk chomped on the damp end of his cigar and stared back at his 
top agent. “And to tell you the truth,” he said finally, “that’s the last 
thing that I thought of. All right, Carter. Let us, right now, review all 
the facts at hand and consider all possibilities. Let us suppose, first of 
all, that there is a traitor at work, either among the Russians or among 
ourselves....” 

Blue smoke from a foul cigar and white smoke from a Players 
cigarette seemed to mingle together in the viewerphone screens that 
joined Washington and New York. And oddly enough, the words that 
passed between the two men were very much like those that had 
passed between a group of Russians several days before and the 
possibilities suggested were very much the same. The major difference 
was that the talk was very much freer. They talked about the 
American watermarked paper and how it might have been stolen. 
They weighed the chances of a traitor, American or Russian, and 
discarded them as inconsistent with the evidence. They discussed the 
circumstances surrounding Anderson’s death, and agreed that the 
clumsiness of the accident was both confusing and revealing. They 
dwelt on the possibilities of a Chinese plot and a Russian trap; and 
finally they came to something like an understanding of the general 
picture. But there were still some things that defied logical 
explanation. 

“Do we really have to be so concerned,” Nick asked, “with what is 
obviously a purely Russian problem?” 

Hawk nodded. “I’m afraid we do. One minute—I want you to listen 
to something that may bring it home to you.” He flicked a switch on 
the flat box on his desk. “This is Russian representative Grabov, 
rehearsing the speech that he will soon make to the Security Council 
unless we take immediate steps to—” 

“Get your noses and your ears out of our Russian private places!” 
boomed an outraged, heavily accented voice. The tape on Hawk’s desk 
whirred on while the Russian voice paused for breath. 

“A loathesome thought, is it not?” murmured Hawk. “Having our 
noses and our ears in Russian private places? However. Meet Yuri 
Grabov, addressing the State Department and myself prior to more 
public attacks on the running dogs of imperialism, or whatever it was 
that he called us.” 

Nick grinned to himself and turned down the volume on his 
audiophone. Grabov was coming through loud and clear. 

“The fungus of capitalism!” Grabov roared energetically, 
warming to his task. “An evil growth that has fastened upon us, 
draining our blood and poisoning the very air we breathe! Is this your 
return for our trust? Is this the way Wall Street repays honesty, 
generosity? May I remind you....” The strident voice dropped to a low, 


marvellously melodramatic hiss. “May I remind you that the Soviet 
Union has adopted a trial policy of peaceful coexistence with the 
United States—a trial policy, my friends, if I can call you friends— 
which can be changed at less than a moment’s notice. Less than a 
moment’s notice!” The voice rose again to its bull-throated roar. “And 
how, I ask you, can you expect us to continue with this generous—too 
generous—policy of ours if you spy on us—not only spy upon us—but 
expose our strategic activities to—to—to our friendly competitors of 
the People’s Republic of China? Can you tell me that ? Ah—I know 
your question before you so much as ask it! There is an answer, my 
false friends!” 

Nick felt like applauding. This Grabov had something, A fine 
speaking voice, a way with a phrase, and a enviable histrionic talent... 


“You ask,” enquired Grabov ferociously, “what could be your 
motives in dealing thus with your sworn enemies, our Comrades the 
Chinese. I answer you. I answer in this way!” He paused again for 
breath. 

Hawk smiled sourly and blew a purple smoke ring. “You’ll like this 
one,” he said. “Listen carefully.” 

Nick was listening, fascinated. 

“Tt is that you are playing a double game!” roared Grabov. “On the 
one hand pretending open friendship with the U.S.S.R.—for that, in 
effect, is what you have been doing—and on the other, practising a 
secret but equally pretended friendship with the Chinese. In your sly 
way you are making capital out of the little areas of disagreement that 
exist between us and our Chinese Comrades. In this way you seek to 
play the great Communist powers of this world against each other for 
your own devious and bloody ends. For your own devious and bloody 
ends, I say!” 

Hawk flicked a switch and Grabov’s voice died away in an angry 
rumble of distorted sound. 

“For our own devious and bloody ends! How about that!” Nick said 
admiringly. “The Russian mind moves in curious ways, its wonders to 
perform. And to what does he ascribe our notable lack of success in 
achieving these alarming ends?” 

“To the innate honesty and goodfellowship of the Communist 
nations,” Hawk said loftily,, “and of course to our own clumsiness, 
stupidity, cupidity and other faults too numerous to mention. 
However. Enough of Grabov. That was merely a sample. Suffice it to 
say that he ended with a ringing denunciation of us and the threat to 
sever diplomatic relations unless we put a stop to our eavesdropping 
and secret-spilling without further delay.” 

“Well, well, well,” Nick said thoughtfully, though not very 


constructively. He dug into his pocket for a fresh Players and let it 
dangle, unlit, between his fingers. “I’ve met friend Yuri once or twice, 
although he wouldn’t know it if he saw me. And I think I placed him 
pretty well.” 

Hawk watched his top operative on the viewerphone screen and 
waited patiently. 

“That tape,” said Nick. “He was acting like mad, was Grabov. 
Doing a great job. But he was acting.” 

“Ah!” said Hawk, and released his cigar from the trap of his teeth. 
The mellow note in his usually rasping voice reflected a trace of 
satisfaction. “You think so, do you? My impression exactly. And that 
may affect our plans considerably. Nevertheless, we have to proceed 
in a way that will satisfy them. We are going to have to put a stop to 
this business whether we started it or not. Which of course, we 
didn’t.” 

Nick allowed himself a rather cynical smile. “I should hope not, 
because it doesn’t seem to be turning out any too well. They have not, 
I trust, discovered our source of hot-line information in their 
Washington embassy?” 

“Certainly not,” said Hawk, affronted by the suggestion. “As soon 
as we started receiving their complaints about suspected monitoring 
devices we took immediate steps to cover ourselves. But we didn’t 
manage to find any proof that anybody else was listening in.” 

“Maybe nobody is.” Nick swung back to a line of thought he had 
played with earlier in the day. “Grabov was acting; maybe the whole 
thing is an act. What real reason do we have to believe that there are 
secret bugging devices at all? And in their own headquarters, of all 
places! To me, it looks more and more like they’re lying through their 
teeth.” 

“That’s not impossible. I agree, we have to bear it closely in mind. 
But for the sake of diplomacy—or whatever’s left of it—we have to 
proceed on the presumption that they are telling the truth.” A faintly 
pained look crossed Hawk’s face. “I know it’s an unpalatable idea, but 
it suits us. It may even be an opportunity—who knows? If we play it 
right, we may be able to use this incident to good advantage.” 

Nick made a sceptical sound. “Ill bet that’s exactly what they’re 
saying, if we suppose they didn’t plan the whole thing from the 
beginning. But even if they are sincere, even if they really believe that 
this is some wild plot we’ve cooked up, doesn’t it occur to them that if 
we had access to this very vital information, we’d certainly keep it 
ourselves and not pass it along to anyone? I mean, not even to our 
dearest friends, the Chinese Commies, sweet though they are. They 
must surely realize that this intelligence about Russian affairs would 
be worth much more to us than any sort of dissension we could cause 


by giving it away, however devious and bloody we may be.” 

Hawk looked down at his dead cigar with mild surprise. “It seems 
to have occurred to them. And that may be the reason—or one of the 
reasons—they’ve agreed to let us send a man to Moscow for on-the- 
spot investigations. An AXEman, of course. They like to feel we care 
enough to send the very best.” 

“Me,” said Nick modestly. 

“No,” Hawk smiled faintly and watched Carter trying, almost 
successfully, to keep the expression of surprise off his face. “I’m 
sending Sam Harris.” 

What the hell! Nick felt the wave of annoyance rise and almost 
pass his collar. It didn’t matter who went, but after leaving Robyn to 
cool her heels and then listening to all this build-up—for Chrissake! 
“Sam Harris?” he said flatly. “A good man. They don’t come any 
better. But why brief me, if he’s the one who’s going?” 

“Very good man,” said Hawk, chewing at the cigar. “A little on the 
showy side, but that’s what they’re looking for. They’re going to allow 
him to live at our embassy and conduct investigations among our own 
people there and even among theirs—on the understanding that one 
of their own agents will be assigned to work with him. We’ve agreed 
that their chosen operative will accompany Harris whenever he leaves 
the embassy to make enquiries or follow any leads.” If the head of 
AXE saw Carter’s gesture of disgust he chose to ignore it. “Naturally, 
they don’t care to have an AXEman on the loose in Moscow, so it is 
understood that their agent will pick him up the moment he sets foot 
out of the embassy and stick with him wherever he goes. If this is not 
adhered to strictly, the deal is off. And that will be the end of that.” 
He paused to bring his dead cigar back to sputtering life. 

“Well, lots of luck, Sam Harris!” said Nick. “He’s good, but 
nobody’s that good. If he finds out anything under those conditions, 
he’s twice the man I could ever hope to be. And not only that—with a 
SIN agent dogging his tail every inch of the way he’s going to be about 
as unobtrusive as a can-can dancer in Lenin’s mausoleum. Why, Harris 
hasn’t got a chance in hell!” 

“Quite,” said Hawk, puffing busily. ‘But that is our agreement and 
we'll abide by it. Abide by it—not get stuck with it. So we’re sending 
two men. You, of course, will be the second man. And the conditions 
will not apply to you.” 

“T see,” Nick said quietly. “The Russians won’t even know I’m 
there, is that it?” 

“More or less.” Hawk surveyed his limp cigar as if it were telling 
him something of the gravest importance. “They’ll know at first, but 
not after that. We’ve managed to get one concession out of them. We 
can get you into the country for a few days as an electronics expert, as 


long as you behave yourself while you’re there and leave quietly when 
expected. Using the claim that we’re also being bugged, we’ve gotten 
them to agree to let you look over our Moscow embassy for telltale 
signs. It wasn’t very difficult—we’ve allowed a Russian electronics 
expert to look over their embassy in Washington, so protocol 
practically insists that we have a man inspect our Moscow embassy. 
So you'll be going along-with Harris. Later, when you’ve supposedly 
‘left? Moscow, you’re completely on your own, of course. Harris won’t 
know you. Nobody’ll know you. You'll have no protection, no 
assurance of safety, and every likelihood of running into trouble And 
under those conditions I shall expect you to find out as quickly as 
possible what the answer to our problem is. Understood ?” 

“Absolutely,” Nick said cheerfully. Sounds like every job I’ve ever 
done for AXE.” 

Hawk peered at him through narrowed eyes and absently tugged at 
a skinny earlobe. “That should make you feel at home,” he said drily. 
“Now. When you’ve tidied up your affairs in New York, whatever they 
may be”—and he had a pretty fair idea of what they usually were—”I 
want you to get down here as fast as possible and go over all the data 
with Harris and myself. Editing will provide you with the necessary 
personality dossier plus the means of rapidly altering your 
appearance. You will do your later unofficial job in Moscow in the 
guise of Ivan Alexandrovich Kokoschka. But you will arrive there as 
Tom Slade, electronics expert.” 

Nick’s eyebrows shot up into his hairline. It wasn’t often he was 
required to use another AXE agent’s identity as a cover for a mission. 

“But Tom Slade is already in Moscow,” he said slowly. 

“Quite,” said Hawk, looking pleased with himself. “But the 
Russians don’t know that. Now. Any further comments before we meet 
with Harris?” 

There were a dozen things he wanted to say and twice as many 
questions he wanted to ask. Nearly all of them would keep until he 
had mulled the whole bizarre story over in his mind and sorted the 
discussion points into logical order. But there was one thing that 
bothered him more than any other. He stirred uneasily and stubbed 
out his cigarette. 

“T still think we’re being taken for a ride,” he said. “I don’t like 
falling for a frame-up. And it is a frame.” 

Hawk nodded briskly and started stacking the papers on his desk 
into even neater piles. “Of course it is,” he said. “Of course it is. But 
whose?” 


CHAPTER 3 


COMRADES FOUR 


“THAT'LL be our reception committee,” said Sam Harris. “There’s 
Hubbard from the embassy, the stringy fellow talking to the—wow !” 
He paused in his descent down the airstair from the TU-104 and 
stared appreciatively at the group on the edge of the tarmac. 

“Move along there, Comrade,” said Nick, in a voice that 
reproduced AXEman Tom Slade’s exactly. In fact he was a 
reproduction of Tom Slade. “Either that, or stand aside. It’s not 
cultured to keep them waiting I’ll take the one on the right, by the 
way.” 

“You will not,” Sam said emphatically, getting a move on. “You 
keep your mits off, Tovarich—I’m the one who’s staying here and I’m 
grabbing my squatter’s rights in advance. And that means I get the 
girl. You can have the steamroller.” 

“What, and allow that lovely creature to fall into the clutches of a 
bourgeois brute like you? I’d never forgive myself.” The man who 
looked so much like Tom Slade that Tom’s mother herself would have 
greeted him with tears of joy, quickened his pace and caught up with 
Harris. Even the walk was a duplicate of Slade’s flatfooted tread. 
“Besides,” Nick added, “you’ve always said you like your women big. 
Now’s your chance.” 

“Hmmph.” Sam lengthened his stride towards the waiting group. 
“She’s got her eye on you already, the old hippo, and if I were you I 
wouldn’t cross her up. Say they really came out in force to meet us, 
didn’t they?” 

“That they did.” Nick’s keen-eyed gaze raked over the reception 
area of Moscow Airport, picking out their welcomers and _ their 
watchers. Undoubtedly some of the greeters were standard equipment 
for these parts, but equally certain, there were several who had been 
detailed to keep an eye on the newly arrived Americans. First there 
was Elwyn Hubbard of the American Embassy, known to be a highly 
educated and conscientious fellow who was very well disposed 
towards the Russians but as yet not totally secure in his dealings with 
them. Then there was the girl Hubbard was talking to, figure and face 
so startlingly beautiful that every man on the airfield began to breathe 
a little faster and mutter to himself. The second woman had them 
muttering too, but in quite different terms. 

She was immense : six feet tall, or more, with wide, fearsome 


shoulders and breasts so huge and shapeless it was impossible to tell 
where her waistline began. Her ensemble of sack-like blue serge 
suiting and boat-sized walking shoes perfectly complemented the 
impression she gave of a gigantic, sadistic, whip-wielding guard in a 
woman’s prison. In her overpowering presence, the two hard-eyed, 
thin-lipped men who flanked her paled to insignificance. In addition 
to this strangely assorted group were four men who tried, and failed, 
to look as though they had nothing to do with it. Nick recognised the 
breed on sight. It was not the first time he had seen MVD men trying 
to look inconspicuous. 

“They’re really giving us the Red-carpet treatment, aren’t they?” 
Nick murmured, watching the embassy man detach himself from the 
group and hurry towards them. 

Sam shot him a look of disgust. “If you can’t say anything clever, 
please don’t say anything at all. And if you’re tempted to make 
comments about red herrings, kindly—Ah, Mr. Hubbard. How good of 
you to meet us. And how nice of the lovely lady to come all the way 
out here to make us feel truly welcome. How do you do—?” 

“All in good time,” Hubbard said firmly. “There’s a certain protocol 
to be maintained about these things. Harris—Slade—” his hand shot 
out rapidly and pumped. “Glad you’re here. Now let me introduce the 
—ah—officials with whom you'll be working. First of all, Comrades 
Ostrovsky and Stepanovich ...” 

The two hard-eyed men stepped forward and shook hands briskly 
and unsmilingly. 

“We are here only as intermediaries,” said the younger and more 
pleasant of the two. Stepanovich... ? thought Nick. Yes, that’s right. 
Ostrovsky is the one who looks as though he has trouble with his bile. 
“As senior members of our department it is our duty to assign to you 
the comrades who will be your guides and interpreters. If there is 
anything they cannot assist you with, then they will call upon on us. 
But I am quite sure that you will find them most able and attentive.” 

Sam beamed. “I am sure we will. You do mean these ladies, don’t 
you?” He looked directly at the ravishing brunette and gave her his 
most dazzling smile. Usually it was extremely effective, for Sam Harris 
was six-foot- five of remarkably handsome man. His athlete’s body 
and red-gold hair and strong white teeth had caused many a feminine 
heart to flutter wildly and succumb without a struggle. But the girl 
was looking past him at a point somewhere between Nick and the 
sour-faced Ostrovsky. 

Stepanovich was the one to smile. Not very broadly, but with a 
glint of humour. “Yes, I do mean these ladies, Mr. Harris. But I 
understand that you have been in our country before, so you no doubt 
realize that we make no distinction between the sexes in our working 


life. So please do not regard Comrades Sichikova and Petrova as mere 
women. They are comrades, first and foremost. And also because you 
know Russia, and Mr. Slade has not been here before, we have 
decided to assign to him the comrade who we feel will—ah—give him 
the best possible introduction to Russian life during his short trip 
here.” His glance lingered on the girl. She stood tall, aloof and proud, 
her incredibly lovely face and huge violet eyes betrayed no hint of 
what she might be thinking. The women in the blue serge suit loomed 
in the background like an impending disaster of unthinkable 
proportions. 

Nick looked at Sam and could almost see the big redhead’s heart 
sink inside him. His own spirits soared suddenly. He caught Sam’s eye 
and grinned. Sam turned away with a saddened look and said : “You 
know best, of course. And now perhaps you will introduce us.” 

“Of course,” said Stepanovich. Ostrovsky scowled. Hubbard looked 
on nervously, easing his weight from one thin leg to another and 
managing to look like a stork with its feet caught in the mud. It 
suddenly came home to Nick that these women must be very high up 
indeed in Soviet Intelligence councils to be assigned to a case of this 
nature. And they were going to be constant shadows in the days to 
come ... following, spying, Probing, looking for chinks . in American 
armour and making his task, as well as Sam’s, close to impossible. 

“Mr. Slade, Mr. Harris,” said Stepanovich, “meet Comrade 
Ludmilla Petrova.” The dream with the sable hair and smouldering 
violet eyes stepped gracefully forward and extended a firm but 
deliciously pleasant handshake first to Nick and then to Sam. 
“Welcome,” she said, in a voice that succeeded in being crisp and 
velvety at the same time. “Welcome.” That was all she said before 
standing aside for the older woman, but it was enough to make Nick 
feel that there were worse things than being followed constantly by a 
woman. “And Comrade Valentina Sichikova,” Stepanovich added 
almost reverently. 

The vast creature in the shapeless suit rumbled towards Sam like a 
tank and reached out a huge ham of a hand. 

“Greetings!” she roared. “Rest assured, Comrade Harris, that you 
will be well served—and so will the Soviet Union.” Nick saw Sam 
wince. 

“How do, Comrade,” Sam croaked manfully. 

“One of their biggest women,” Hubbard said to Nick, sotto voce. 

“IT can see that,” Nick murmured back, and braced himself before 
her onslaught. She lumbered towards him with a gold-capped smile 
and grasped his hand in a mantrap of a grip. It hurt; involuntarily he 
squeezed back with a hold that had made strong men turn pale. 
Comrade Sichikova bared her back teeth appreciatively. “Ah! I like a 


warm handclasp!” she boomed. “There will be no failure from you, I 
am sure. I can see that you are a man who understands the 
consequences.” 

Nick inclined his head gracefully, still crushing her hand and being 
doubly crushed in return. “Unfortunately I have no control over them, 
Comrade Sichikova,” he lied. “I am a mere technician. But I am 
greatly honoured to meet you.” He applied a final squeeze and 
released his hand. 

“Enough of these niceties!” Ostrovsky snapped peevishly. “There is 
no need for pretence between us. We all know you are here to save 
face for America. Let us go to the cars. We have already wasted 
enough time here.” He turned away abruptly and headed through a 
gateway leading to a V.I.P. parking lot. 

“Yes, indeed there is much work,” Stepanovich said earnestly. “Mr. 
Hubbard, we will all drive now to the embassy, if you please. From 
now on Comrade Petrova will remain in contact with Mr. Harris, and 
Comrade Sichikova will act as guide to Mr. Slade whenever he leaves 
the embassy. Now let us—” 

“Howzat?” said Sam. “Which Comrade goes with me?” 

“Comrade Ludmilla Petrova,” Stepanovich said patiently. “I have 
already explained that since Mr. Slade is new to the Soviet Union we 
have selected for him a guide-interpreter who is truly expert in 
communicating our customs, our requirements, our culture, our 
history, and so on. None of this is necessary for you. Comrade 
Petrova’s speciality is intelligence liaison work, and therefore she will 
work with you. Is it now clear?” 

“Oh, it is, it is!” Sam breathed happily, and looked at the girl with 
the violet eyes. Nick’s heart dropped with a thud. Goddamn! Sam had 
managed to foist the big battleaxe off on him after all. On second 
thoughts, that was hardly fair—Sam hadn’t had a thing to do with it. 
But still—and he shot a quick glance at the enormous Valentina 
Sichikova—ugh! Sam looked at him and winked. Nick turned his back 
on him. 

“Well, then Ludmilla,” Sam said cheerfully, “We may as well lose 
no time in getting better acquainted. After all, ’m going to be in 
Moscow for some time—” 

“So I understand,” the girl said distantly. “But you will not address 
me so freely by my proper name, if you please. It is not conducive, to 
a proper working relationship.” She walked, Nick noticed, like a 
beautiful cat, and her lovely eyes were like those of a Siamese— 
guarded, watchful, unwilling to give warmth to any stranger. How he 
would have liked to warm her up! he thought. 

“Anything you say,” said Sam. He walked alongside her like a 
courtier, following Stepanovich through the door and followed in turn 


by Nick and Comrade Sichikova. “Miss Petrova? Comrade Ludmilla? 
Anything you say. Incidentally, you are quite the loveliest Russian girl 
I have ever met. The loveliest girl, in fact. Tell me—what is a girl like 
you—” 

“Doing in a place like this?” she finished for him. “It is not 
important, Comrade Harris. I have my job, as you have yours. And 
you will recall what Alexei Stepanovich told you only moments ago. I 
am Comrade first, and woman second. We are to work together, not 
engage in idle, fruitless small talk : This is unproductive. Also ne 
kulturny.” 

“Not cultured, Miss Ludmilla? I can’t believe that friendly 
conversation can be called uncultured ...” 

Sam kept trying. Nick drank in every word as he followed them 
down the passage, his great blimp of a comrade rolling along beside 
him, and thought how much better he would be making out if he had 
Sam Harris’ chances with that gorgeous, dedicated, icy girl. Icebergs, 
he knew—girl icebergs—could be like red-hot lava when they melted. 
He sighed involuntary. The blimp gave him a beady-eyed glance he 
was too preoccupied to notice. 

They left the passage and headed for a line of cars manned by 
another group of MVD men, this time pretending to be honest 
chauffeurs, and in the cooling air of the Russian summer evening Nick 
heard the girl say quietly but crisply: “Enough, Harris. Let us be 
cordial by all means when we must be together, but make no mistake 
that we are friends. I see it is true what we have all heard about 
decadent westerners— you talk like some mooning creature from a 
feeble magazine story, and I do not like such talk. It is not manly. 
Therefore you are not a man Harris ...” 

She said something else but Nick had had enough of listening to 
her. 

“Now there she is unfair,” he said to no one in particular. “Sam 
Harris may be many things, but he most certainly is neither decadent 
nor mooning and he definitely is a man. By God, I hope he manages to 
prove it to her before he’s through.” 

Valentina Sichikova stopped dead in her tracks like a tank caught 
in a sand trap. “By God!” she roared ferociously. “Of course, it is only 
an expression, but, by God, I hope so too! Why, I ask you, must she be 
so unfriendly to a visitor to our country? Why this coldness, har?” 

“T wouldn’t know,” said Nick. “All I can say is that it strikes me as 
being very ne kulturny of her.” 

“Ho, ho! Slade, I like you!” Her great hand lashed out and pounded 
at his chest like a battering ram. “You have something there, my 
friend!” She lowered her voice to the rumble of an approaching 
thunderstorm. “You think perhaps the little Ludmilla could be made 


more woman, yes?” 

“Well, yes,” he admitted, watching the others get into the cars and 
wondering what would be the right thing to say to this vast, 
overwhelming and suddenly surprising creature. “She’s very lovely, 
but she’s not very—um—comradely.” 

Comrade Sichikova’s giant-sized laughter cannonaded across the 
parking lot. “I see we have agreement on one subject at least, yes?” 
she bellowed cheerfully. “Such loveliness should have warmth to 
make it live. But let that be a consolation to you, comrade, for being 
assigned the Beast instead of Beauty!” She thumped him 
companionably on the back with blows that might have been better 
used to chop down a tree. Nick braced himself and kept his balance. 
“Let us make agreement now,” she said. “I am not beautiful, but I am 
friend.” Her voice dropped to an almost normal level, although it still 
sounded like the distant boom of thunder, and her huge hands rested 
weightily on his shoulders. “Whatever I can do to help, I do. You 
work, and I assist, and I will not obstruct you.” Her shoulders shook 
mightily and the great shapeless breasts quivered like immense, 
leathery jellies. “Even though it is very hard for anyone of my size not 
to get sometimes in the way—ho, ho, ho! But we can be friends, and 
learn together, and sometimes laugh together, yes?” 

Nick looked into the lined face that was so nearly level with his 
own, and wondered why he’d allowed himself at first to think it was 
so unprepossessing just because its owner was huge and fat and 
Russian and impossibly dressed. The brown eyes were alive with 
intelligence and humour, and the gold-capped smile was warm and 
somehow pleading. 

Prison guard, hell. She was a big fat peasant woman with a great 
warm heart, and even if she had been instructed to be friendly there 
was something genuine and oddly appealing about her. 

Goddamitall, he liked her. 

“Thank God!” he said. “Of course, it’s only an expression, but 
thank God I drew you instead of Harris’ iceberg!” He grinned at her 
and saw the bright peasant’s eyes sparkle with pleasure, and he 
brought his left hand down hard upon her shoulder. “By all means let 
us be friends,” he said feelingly. “Learn, certainly. Laugh as often as 
we can.” He reached for her giant right hand and crushed it warmly. 
“Tam very glad to know you comrade. May I call you Valentina?” 

Valentina Sichikova shook with laughter. “Anything you say. 
Anything you say. When I was a little girl my family called me Valya 
—but that is rather a small name for me now, har? You call me what 
you will, my friend, as long as we are not stiff and formal with each 
other—” 

One of the cars made an impatient hooting sound. 


“Tch! Interruptions, interruptions,” Nick chuckled all the way over 
to the car and even once or twice on the way into the city when there 
was a moment of silence. 

Sam Harris and Ludmilla Petrova said little to each other during 
the drive. Sam tried; Ludmilla froze him out. But Valentina Sichikova 
was a mine of fascinating information. She talked with knowledge and 
enthusiasm about her country and its people, and with a richness of 
expression that had Nick listening to her with unfeigned interest and 
pleasure. Occasionally she would pause for breath and thought; then 
thinking done, she’d quiver with silent laughter, and break the 
quietude with a spell-bindingly gaudy story about some czar of old 
and his reprehensible adventures. 


“She’s a bomb!” Sam groaned bitterly. “She’s absolutely gorgeous 
and I’m wild about her, but for a human being she’s a dud bomb, a 
damp squib. It’s bad enough she follows me everywhere looking down 
her nose and quoting all their bloody security regulations and telling 
me how ne kulturny I am, but what’s driving me out of my mind is her 
bloody attitude. She acts as though I smell or something—” 

“Maybe you do,” said Nick. “And watch your language. She’s quite 
right—you are uncultured. Besides, she’s beautiful. Just look at her 
and count your blessings.” 

“Yes, but I’m not getting anywhere,” Sam said desperately. 
“Neither with the job, or with her. Of course, you’re right—she does 
look human, which is more than I can say for yours.” 

But Nick was very pleased with Valentina. She was quick-witted, 
cheerful, extremely well-informed and helpful, and the two of them 
got along together like a pair of old cronies over a pot of Russian tea. 

The only trouble was that it was going to make it so much more 
difficult for him to leave. Or not to leave, which was more to the 
point. All his official work was to be done within embassy walls so 
there was no real reason for him to have much contact with her. On 
the other hand, what he had to do was done quickly so that he did 
have time to spend with her, and he was enormously grateful for the 
opportunities this offered. In the short space of three days she painted 
so vivid a picture of her beloved Moscow and its artistic treasures that 
he almost made up for the hastiness of his research. Unknown to 
Stepanovich and just about everybody else, he had been to Moscow 
before. But times change, people change, missions changed; and this 
time he had real need of what she told him. Once in a while she 
would slip in an alarmingly perceptive comment on American politics 
or a shrewd and knowledgeable question relating to electronics, but 
for the most part she acted like a jovial Intourist guide with a highly 
developed maternal instinct. 


“Not the cotleta pojarski, Comrade Tom,” she would warn him in a 
gigantic whisper that could be heard from their table right into the 
restaurant kitchen. “Not in this place. The koulebiaka is much better 
to be recommended. Ah, if only you had more time here! I would cook 
you such a meal as you have never had!” Beaming broadly, her eyes 
glowing with memories, she would describe her life in the country as 
a girl and what wondrous dishes her mother and her many aunts had 
taught her to prepare. Her picturesque phrases conjured up a picture 
of feasts so Brobdingnagian that even stronger men than Nick would 
have been made to quail. Valentina would look at him and roar with 
laughter. “Too much, har? Not if you grow up used to it, my friend. 
But do not worry—when someday I cook for you, it is not for family 
of ten; it will only be for you and me. One plate for you, four plates 
for me, har? Ho, ho, ho, ho, ho !” 

So while Sam Harris was accompanied constantly by tall, cool, 
silent Ludmilla and being driven slowly out of his mind with sheer 
frustration, Nick was learning about the food and drink and streets 
and museums and coffee houses of the new, post-Khrushchev Moscow. 
And Valentina was learning much about the gourmet restaurants and 
automats and supermarkets of Los Angeles and New York. 

It was just before he left that Nick handed his embassy findings 
over to Sam Harris. 

Sam blanched. “I don’t understand. Where did you find this? Why 
didn’t I find it? Does this mean the job is over?” 

Nick shook his head sadly. “Sam, boy, you’re in a bad way. I found 
it in the Ambassador’s study, hidden in the seal over the fireplace. All 
the others must have been removed when they heard I was coming, 
but I guess they overlooked this one. You can’t blame them, really. 
There were so many of them to be taken out in a hurry. And of course 
you couldn’t find them. You’ve had too much on your mind. I’m 
leaving tomorrow, Sammy, but you’re staying on, remember? Now 
you take care of this little gadget until you make your report. All I 
want of it is this tiny part of it as a souvenir. It may come in handy 
some time. Okay with you?” 

Sam nodded. “Sure. But listen, fella—if you were in my shoes, how 
would you handle Ludmilla? I tell you, she’s driving me crazy!” 

Nick told him briefly what he thought Sam could do with Ludmilla 
while he unscrewed his ballpoint pen and slid the miniscule transistor 
tube into the hollow section of the shaft. “As far as the job is 
concerned,” he finished, “you don’t have to worry about Petrova. Get 
around as much as you can. Investigate like mad. Let her see how 
hard you’re working. You don’t have to try to do anything undercover 
—that’s my department. But do try to persuade them to give you the 
guided tour inside headquarters, even if you have to promise them a 


return trip through the C.I.A. Make yourself heard. Insist. Get as tough 
as you like. Tell ‘em that if you don’t get in you certainly can’t 
guarantee the success of your mission. It’ll help if you do get in, but 
even if you don’t your performance should keep them concentrating 
on you.” 

“Yeah, I’ve got a half-promise of thirty minutes next Tuesday,” 
Sam said moodily. “But do me something, Carter-Slade. Solve this 
problem by all means, but don’t do it too quickly. Give me time to 
soften up Ludmilla.” 

“You are a decadent capitalist pig,” Nick said austerely, “and it is 
your duty to put our assignment ahead of all personal considerations. 
However, I think I can promise you enough time to weaken her if 
she’s ever going to be weakened. In the first place, don’t forget that 
she’s supposed to go with you wherever you go outside the embassy, 
and I should think that with a little imagination you could make great 
use of that. In the second place, I’m not going to be able to move too 
fast. I’ve got a lot of fancy footwork to get through before I even 
start.” 

Some of the fanciest of his footwork took place at Moscow Airport 
on the following day. His good friend Valentina was making things 
just as difficult as he had feared she would. The MVD-chauffered ZIS 
dropped them in the V.LP. parking lot and together they walked—the 
tall American spy and the tremendous Russian intelligence woman— 
into the departure area. They knew each other very well by now: 
walk, talk, colour of eyes, warmth of handshake, tiny mannerisms; 
and that was what was making it so hard. Then, too, Valentina was 
sad to see him go. 

“Don’t wait,” he told her, hoping against hope that she would not. 
“T know it’s no fun to hang around an airport waiting for someone 
else’s plane to leave. Why don’t you go back into town and write up 
your report on me?” 

Valentina slapped him on the back. “Ho, ho! Because my orders 
are to see you leave, my friend! Also, I want to see you off. Tell me, 
Comrade Tom— have you liked it here in Russia? Of course, Moscow 
is not really Russia, but ...” 

Time ticked by steadily and he couldn’t manage to break away for 
a moment or persuade her to leave him for a second. He was glad; he 
was sorry. He needed to fill in time but he didn’t want to kill it. They 
drank awful Russian coffee at a counter and they selected magazines. 
He bought small souvenirs and presented her with a tiny parting gift. 
Finally, they stood in a position where he could watch the men’s 
washroom and from which he could make a quick dash into it as if on 
a last minute impulse. 

Nick was watching the door when Comrade Valentina’s huge hands 


dug briskly into a handbag the size of a market basket and came out 
with a notebook and paper. She wrote rapidly for a moment, tore out 
a lined page, and handed it to him. 

“Here,” she boomed. “My name, Valentina Sichikova. Also my 
address and my telephone number. If ever you come back, Comrade— 
and remember, you promised you would some day dine at my home 
with me—then you must please get in touch. Do not forget me, har?” 

“Never,” he said sincerely. “That would be impossible.” 

The big clock on the wall read fifteen minutes to departure time. 
He began to feel a strange sensation in his stomach, brought on by the 
little pill he’d taken before leaving town. Sweat suddenly stood out on 
his forehead. It was then that he saw a familiar figure entering the 
washroom—familiar not because the man was someone he had met, 
but because Nick had studied that face and figure for many hours 
before leaving AXE headquarters—and Nick himself had been 
carefully taught by Hawk’s Editing Department to become that man ! 

A strident loudspeaker voice announced that Nick’s plane was 
loading at Gate 12. 

“Well, Comrade Tom,” Valentina began briskly— and stopped. Her 
big round peasant’s face assumed an expression of gargantuan anxiety. 
“My friend! What is it? Are you ill?” 

Nick forced a sickly smile. “It’s ridiculous. I’m sorry. But—I was in 
a pretty nasty accident once and air travel plays hell with my nerves. 
Look, do you mind— Goddam it. I was hoping I wasn’t going to be 
like this in front of you! But I’ll have to dash into the men’s room for a 
moment—I have some pills I can take. I’ll leave the bag right here, all 
right?” His head darted around anxiously as if in search of sanctuary. 
“Now where is that—oh, there! Wait for me—I’ll only be a minute.” 

He patted her on the arm and turned away. 

“Hurry, comrade!” she said anxiously. “The planes, they do not 
wait!” 

“Tll hurry,” he promised over his shoulder, and dashed towards the 
washroom feeling as foolish as if he really were afraid to fly. 

Comrade Valentina Sichikova watched him go. There was a 
strangely enigmatic expression in her shrewd, peasant eyes. 


CHAPTER 4 


DOUBLE TROUBLE OR THE TROUBLED DOUBLE 


IT was something new at Moscow Airport and at first it had 
seemed readymade for their purpose. 

The new addition to the men’s room was a wash-and-change 
section consisting of private cubicles roomy enough for a man to 
change his shirt and socks before travelling on. The man Nick was 
impersonating, the real Tom Slade, alias Ivan Kokoschka, had received 
instructions several days before through highly secret channels that 
were used only for matters of the greatest urgency, and at this 
moment he should be in the third cubicle from the left standing in his 
underwear after having checked the little room for eavesdropping 
devices. 

Why it now seemed less perfect than before was that the room was 
crowded. True, there wasn’t a solid line of men waiting to get into any 
one of the various cubicles, but there was enough back-and-forth 
traffic to make it difficult for a man to choose the cubicle he wanted. 

Nick made a rapid sortie down the line of doors as if looking for a 
VACANT sign. When he reached the third door from the left he paused 
in front of it and peered hesitantly at the lock, as if uncertain whether 
the small sign read OCCUPIED or VACANT. A quick glance around 
showed him that everybody else was too preoccupied with their own 
business to pay any attention to him. Quickly, he rapped out the 
signal—tum-ti- tum-ti-tum-ti-tum—and waited for the lock to click 
back and let him in. 

The voice that answered was definitely not Tom Slade’s. It was 
Russian, it was irritated, and it told him to get lost. 

Nick cursed softly to himself. He had been concerned about this 
very eventuality and had wanted Tom to get there early. But wiser 
heads than his (he thought bitterly) had prevailed, on the theory that 
anyone hanging too long around a Russian washroom would be bound 
to attract attention. Now he was the one who was going to attract 
attention. He could hardly go down the whole line of doors’ tapping 
out that rhythm while Valentina waited and wondered and every man 
in the washroom turned and stared ... 

He walked slowly past the doors, whistling AXE’s official theme 
song. “Lizzie Borden took an Axe,” he trilled impatiently, glancing at 
his watch, “and gave her mother forty whacks ...” 

Every door that clicked open as he passed let a man out. None of 
the men was Tom. He had reached the second to the last door by the 


time the answering signal came. A shoe dropped to the floor and a 
lock clicked. The door did not open. The man ahead of Nick turned 
hopefully and waited for someone to emerge. No one came out. He 
waited. Nick waited. A full minute passed. The man gave up and 
turned away. 

Nick waited for another few seconds to be sure he was not being 
watched. If this turned out not to be Tom... 

It was Tom looking nervous and apologetic in his Russian 
underwear. 

“Tm sorry,” he whispered. “The cubicle was taken and I couldn’t 
wait any longer—” 

He reached for the small metal doorknob, pushed in the door, and 
nipped in hastily. 

“Nine minutes to flight time,” Nick hissed ferociously, ripping off 
his jacket and unzipping his pants. Tom had covered the shaving 
mirror with his jacket, he noted, and unscrewed the main light fixture. 
Very likely it wasn’t necessary, but it was just as well to be careful. 
“Where’s the rest of you?” he asked obscurely, tossing Tom his shirt. 

Tom began dressing furiously. “Make-up in my jacket pockets. 
Briefcase there on the floor. In it you'll find the notes for my 
manuscript—’Ivan Kokoschka’s‘ manuscript—and all the background 
information I could think of. Also a key to my room.” He pulled on 
Nick’s pants. “You'll find other clothes in the place, underwear and 
stuff like that. Also some books, you’ll have to read.” He reached for 
Nick’s jacket and thrust his arms into it. “Uh ... ’m afraid I have a 
little surprise for you.” 

“Yeah? What?” Nick pulled on Ivan Kokoschka’s baggy Russian 
pants. 

“J—uh—met a girl,” Tom panted. “Couldn’t help— uh—getting a 
little involved. May complicate things a little. All the dope about her 
in the briefcase. For the luwa Pete don’t even go to the room until you 
read it. You gotta know about her first.” 

“Christ! Well, I got a little surprise for you too, Tommy.” Nick 
reached into Ivan’s jacket pockets for his face and hair. 

“Yeah, what?” Tom riffled quickly through the papers to check his 
ticket, passport, wallet. 

“You’re being seen off by a great big blimplike woman for whom 
you’ve come to feel a sort of affection even though she’s the biggest 
lump of female you’ve ever seen and she’s a pretty big wheel with 
Russian intelligence. Her name is Valentina Sichikova and she’s 
waiting for you by the souvenir stand...” Succinctly, in the very short 
time at his disposal, he told Tom all he could about Comrade 
Valentina and suggested how Tom might say goodbye. “Now get 
going,” he whispered urgently. “You’ve got less than five minutes 


before flight time and she’ll be in here to drag you out if I know her.” 

“Right!” Tom ran the comb through his new haircut and reached 
for the door latch. 

“One question !” Nick hissed suddenly. 

Tom turned impatiently. “What?” 

“Ts she pretty?” 

Tom stared at him. Then his face split into the attractive grin 
Comrade Sichikova had found so contagious in the man she thought of 
as Comrade Tom. 

“Very,” he said. And opened the door with an abrupt flick of the 
wrist. Nick caught a glimpse of someone walking past outside. 

“Tm sorry, I’m sorry, I’m terribly sorry!” Tom blustered as he 
backed out nervously. “Uh—Comrade, sir, I thought this booth was 
unoccupied—” 

“Well, it isn’t!” Nick roared in Russian, and slammed the door 
against his friend. 

The man who loped rapidly towards Comrade Valentina Sichikova 
looked and walked and sounded exactly like Tom Slade, largely 
because he was Tom Slade and partly because he had been quickly but 
richly briefed in his relationship towards that massive lady. 

He grinned at her and hefted his suitcase lightly with one hand 
while his other sought her massive paw and crushed it. 

“Better now, comrade!” he said cheerfully. “Sorry to be so long, 
but the place was crowded. We'll still make it, won’t we?” 

“Ah! With minutes to spare, Comrade Tom,” she said happily. “I 
am so very glad you are recovered.” 

She bulldozed their way through the milling crowds and steered 
him expertly on to the airfield towards his waiting plane. 

“T go no farther now,” she said, after his boarding pass had been 
checked and the field was almost clear of other people. “But I hope 
that we will meet again someday.” 

“T hope so too, Comrade Valya,” Tom said warmly. “And forgive 
me, please, if I do something that I very much want to do.” He 
lowered his head the merest inch or two and kissed her warmly on her 
leathery cheek. “Thank you for everything, comrade,” he said. He took 
her hand again and squeezed it mightily. She squeezed back and 
smiled her gold-capped smile. 

Then he turned. Seconds later, he was gone from sight. 

Comrade Valentina stood and watched the door of the jet slam 
shut after the last passenger to board. She touched her cheek, caressed 
the memory of a boyish kiss, and smiled again ... this time a little 
sadly. 

Tom Slade buckled his seatbelt and wondered just how important 
the overwhelming Comrade Valentina could possibly be. 


Nick finished his lightning preparations in the changing room, 
screwed back the light fixture, removed Ivan Kokoschka’s jacket from 
the mirror, and left the men’s washroom even more hastily than he 
had entered it. 

Comrade Valentina’s smile turned into a thoughtful frown and she 
waddled purposefully back to the souvenir stand to see who might yet 
be emerging from the washroom. She could not know that she had 
missed Nick by less than thirty seconds, and she waited long and 
patiently before giving up. And then, just in case she had missed a 
trick, she summoned an airport MVD man to find out if anything in 
the least bit untoward had happened in the washroom. 

She liked Tom Slade. Had liked him from the beginning right 
through to the very end, and she had enjoyed that friendly kiss. She 
could understand the sudden dash into the washroom, though it had 
been a trifle odd; and she could well appreciate that the place was 
crowded. Neither of these circumstances would have bothered her in 
the least—especially because the Tom who had bade her such a warm 
farewell was almost exactly the Tom she knew and liked—if it hadn’t 
been for something indefinably different about the strong handshake. 
It was perhaps the way he had held his hand, or hers; or maybe it was 
something about the texture of his skin. She wasn’t sure exactly what 
it had been. But she was sure it had been something. 

She was a very sharp lady, Madame Sichikova. Which was why she 
was Chief Assistant Commissar of Russian Intelligence, second only in 
rank to top Commissar Dmitri Borisovich Smirnov. 

She was so sharp that, as she stood there waiting for the airport 
MVD man’s report, she began to cast her mind back to see if she could 
remember who might have entered the washroom while she was 
waiting for Comrade Tom and even before he had gone in. It should 
have been a hopeless task, but she was trained to see from all corners 
of her eyes and to register impressions without knowing it until she 
was called upon to dredge them up. 

But Tom had been quite right. The place had been very busy. Many 
men had passed through those doors during those few important 
minutes. 

And perhaps it was the excitement of departure that had made his 
crushing grip seem a little different. 

Or perhaps it wasn’t. 


One hour later Nicholas Carter, alias Ivan Kokoschka, sat in 
Sokolniki Park under the summer sun and read Tom Slade’s parting 
notes. Much of what Tom had to tell him matched Hawk’s briefing, 
and he knew without being told that Tom had been posing as Ivan 
Kokoschka, a writer and so-called intellectual, who had spent the last 


few weeks in Moscow making notes and doing research for the novel 
that he would almost certainly never complete. Ivan was a youngish 
student-type from Leningrad who spoke English as well as Russian and 
could write fluently in both languages. Check; so Nick had heard. His 
parents were so-and-so and such-and-such and Ivan, the eternal 
student, had studied here and there and somewhere else as well; and 
okay, Garter knew that. In his spare time Ivan moved with the Russian 
beatnik set, such as it was, and he had met Boris and Sonya and Yuri 
and Feodor and Anton and Galina and Igor... . But Carter was not to 
worry about them because they engaged only in philosophical and 
poetic discussion and never remembered from one day to the next 
what they had said the night before or where they had been except for 
... uh... Sonya. 

Nick sat up straight and read on with growing fascination, 
reminding himself every once in a while that he himself was now Ivan 
Kokoschka and that this was his life he was reading. 

“|... If I had known that I was going to be replaced,” he read, “I 
would never have allowed this situation to develop. It could be worse, 
but it’s pretty bad. At the time it seemed like a good idea. The more 
acceptance I could gain the closer I could get to any one of them, the 
better my cover. It was supposed to be a long-term assignment 
originally, if you remember, so it seemed all right to encourage Sonya 
a little. Anyway, I don’t have—that is, Ivan didn’t have—much money 
to play around with, so she started out as convenience. 

“Her full name is Sonya Marya Dubinsky and she’s a ballerina, only 
what she really wants to do is write. She’s already written a book of 
short stories and she thinks she can find a market for them in the 
English-speaking countries if she can only get them translated. That’s 
how we met. Feodor Zagoskin—one of the beatnik fellows who thinks 
he can write poetry—got us together after telling her that I might be 
able to do the translating for her. You see the snapshot I’ve labelled 
number three? She’s the one in the middle. (All their names are on the 
back, by the way.) It’s not a very good picture and it isn’t very good of 
Sonya, but it’s good enough so you’ll know her when you see her.” 
Nick looked. People showing you their snapshots always said the 
pictures were never clear and they never were good. But this one 
wasn’t really too bad and Nick thought he would probably recognize 
the girl without too much difficulty. Sonya had the eager, intense face 
of all ballerinas, and her body looked supple and shapely. Her legs 
and stance were typical of the dancer, though less exaggerated than 
many who live for nothing but ballet, and she seemed a little taller 
and bustier than the average dying swan. Mm-hmm. Not bad. It 
should be easy to feign an interest in this girl. Of course, the exact 
degree of intimacy between this girl and the first Ivan Kokoschka was 


going to be the tricky part... . 

Carter went on with his reading. Tom must have sat up nights 
doing this. His report was long and detailed, and it described almost 
every glance that had passed between them and literally every breath 
of conversation. “She likes the idea,” Tom had written, “that she’s 
helping to subsidize my novel by paying me for the translations. And 
she likes to be with me while I work. She says she feels that, in that 
way, I’ll be able to keep closer to the spirit of the original. Well, I’ve 
been close, all right. In fact....” Nick completed the paragraph and 
gave a sigh of relief as he read its closing words. The two of them had 
indeed become close. But they had not been lovers. 


When the Aeroflot jet landed in Copenhagen, Tom Slade ate a 
quick Danish snack, bought the Paris edition of the Tribune, and 
boarded his plane to New York. The MVD man who had been sitting 
beside him on the Tu-104 hurried off to the cable office to send a 
quick and guarded report to a certain coded address in Moscow. The 
gist of it was that he had not taken his eyes off Slade from the moment 
he had boarded the Russian plane until he had disappeared inside the 
American jet. Slade, subsequently, had not attempted to leave the 
plane and was certainly not doing so now, as the craft at this moment 
was climbing swiftly and steadily into the clear skies above 
Copenhagen. As to the question of a possible substitution en route, 
there had been no opportunity for that. In any event the MVD man 
had been following Slade and Comrade Sichikova for days, in 
accordance with Madame Assistant Commissar’s own orders, and had 
been able to ascertain through observation of the man’s mannerisms 
that the Thomas Slade who was now flying to New York was indeed 
the Thomas Slade who had come with Harris to Moscow. 

This, if he had only known, was a tribute not only to the acting 
ability of a man known to his colleagues as Killmaster but also to the 
highly developed skills and teaching methods of AXE’s Editing 
Department. Fortunately, the MVD man had never heard of AXE, nor 
of a special section that edited neither copy nor film but the faces and 
characteristics of men. 

On the other hand, AXE had never heard of Comrade Valentina 
Sichikova. Tom Slade would tell them, but he could not tell them very 
much. 


It was a long day, but there was a lot to learn. Nick Carter left the 
Park and put in several hours of reading at the Lenin Library. Secure 
in a quiet corner, he re-read Tom Slade’s background notes until their 
contents blended with his prior briefing and became a part of him. 
Next he read the rough outline of Ivan Kokoschka’s manuscript; and 


finally he studied Sonya Dubinsky’s stories, undated versions of 
Russian folk tales. ‘Cannons for Another Revolution,’ she called her 
little collection. Well, some people ought to stick to dancing. 

Finally he could put it off no longer. He made one more trip to a 
washroom to check his appearance and then joined the crowds 
pouring into the subway. It was time for Ivan to go home to his book- 
strewn room in the old building on Pereulok Leo Tolstoy. 

He knew exactly where he was going and how to get there. He 
knew what the room would look like and how many people he’d have 
to share the bathroom with. He knew their names, their faces, and 
their habits. He was positive that he looked as much like Ivan 
Kokoschka as Tom Slade ever had. He and Tom had started out with a 
superficial resemblance that Editing’s superb skills had parlayed into 
the character of one man, writer-student Ivan Kokoschka, and he was 
confident that he could carry off the switch under anything like 
normal circumstances. 

His only immediate problem was— 

Sonya. 

Damn Slade! 

But he had said that she was pretty. And the photograph, such as it 
was, agreed with him. 

She had a key to his room, Tom had told him, because lately she’d 
taken to tidying up his things while he was out and sometimes 
preparing a pot of tea for his return from research trips. So she might 
be there right now, or she might not. The closer he got to the 
rundown old house that had been broken down into apartments that 
had been sliced into small dwelling units the more dubious he 
became. 

The whole answer, he told himself sternly, was to be cool, 
confident, and a little rough. Ivan always was that way. He could not 
afford to make a mistake. He would not make a mistake. 

Cheerfully, swinging his briefcase as Ivan always did, he entered 
the front door. Boldly, he galloped up the stairway two and three steps 
at a time, as Tom Slade said Ivan always did. Boisterously, he called 
out a greeting to an old man who stuck his head out of an open door 
on the third floor landing. The old man called back to him and 
cackled—something friendly and rather lascivious about the girl 
waiting for him upstairs. Nick braced himself and hurried on. 

So she was there. 

Wait a minute. What had the old man said? Tom had warned him 
that old Golovin always had some sort of toothless comment to offer 
and that it was usually incomprehensible. But... Hadn’t he said 
something about the girl not being alone? That someone had gotten 
there ahead of Ivan and ahead of Sonya? 


Yes. That’s what he’d said. 

Nick slowed down momentarily and wondered if he should creep 
up quietly and surprise Sonya and her visitor or whether it was better 
to keep on pounding up the stairs like an eager Ivan. He decided to 
remain in character, and reached the fifth floor still galloping 
energetically. 

He strode rapidly down the narrow fifth floor landing. A door 
opened several yards ahead of him on his right. His own door, 
according to Tom Slade. 

A girl stepped out and looked at him. Her step was light, her quick 
movement expectant, and her eyes were wide with welcome. She was 
tall and her legs were subtly muscled, the calves firm and round and 
the feet almost consciously dainty although not particularly small. Her 
cheekbones were high and her eyes were almost as dark as her 
midnight hair. An incredibly small waist broadened out into well- 
rounded, graceful hips, and the eye-catching area above the waist was 
as sumptuous as any man could wish. 

Nick drank in this vision in one flashing instant of time. It had to 
be Sonya, but—in half-profile her nose was unexpectedly tip-tilted, 
and as he came close to her he could see that her colouring was much 
more vivid than Tom had described it. And instead of the long, thick 
braids that Tom had told him about, this girl was wearing her downy- 
looking blue-black hair in a soft bubble that framed her face like the 
setting for an exquisite gem. 

Another fraction of a second flashed by. He thought: Oh, God! That 
isn’t Sonya—Who is she? But that’s my room ! He hesitated fleetingly. 

The moment ended. He had reached her by now and the smile that 
had been on her lips as she stepped out of the door faded suddenly. 
With the smile gone and the intent eyes looking into his, he 
recognised the girl in the picture. It was Sonya. Nick turned on Ivan’s 
radiant smile and opened his mouth to speak. 

She beat him to it. 

“Oh!” she said. “I thought it was Ivan. I’m Sonya Dubinsky. I’m 
afraid Ivan hasn’t come home yet— perhaps I can be of help to you?” 


CHAPTER 5 


SURPRISE AT THE TOP OF THE STAIRS 


His mouth stayed open. He was as dumbfounded as he had ever 
been in a lifetime of surprises. 

He stood there like a fool, his mind whirling with the implications 
of this girl’s incredible reaction. He knew his physical resemblance 
was identical— 

She was signalling him frantically with her eyes. “I’m sorry, 
Comrade, whoever you are,” she said. “But as I told you, Comrade 
Ivan Alexandrovich Kokoschka has not returned!” She lowered her 
voice suddenly so that it was almost inaudible and hissed— “Go! Go 
quickly! Don’t ask me anything now—wait for me at the Cafe Neva!” 
Again, in normal tones: “Very well, if you wish to leave no message, 
then you must call again at your own convenience.” 

She stepped back into the doorway. As she did so Nick heard the 
footfall in the room behind her and saw her lips forming the word 
“Hurry!” The door closed between them. 

He was even more confused than ever by this fresh surprise, but he 
knew urgency when he saw it and he knew how to act quickly. 
Unhesitatingly, he ran as swiftly and lightly as if he’d never been told 
of the heavy tread of Ivan Kokoschka, and he went upstairs instead of 
down. He knew that it was an attic floor with no escape but a window 
six floors above the street and no foot-holds down the outside walls, 
but escape was the last thing in his mind. Even if it meant 
endangering Ivan, he was going to find out what was making the girl 
behave in that peculiar way. Also, he did not care to gallop downstairs 
past that inquisitive and gabby old man. 

It was dark and dusty upstairs, and he was glad of the darkness. It 
would give him at least temporary cover while he sized up the 
situation. 

Nothing happened. From somewhere below him came the faint 
sound of voices, a man’s and a girl’s, but the sound was too muted for 
him to pick out any words. Footsteps from a carpet to bare floor. The 
man’s words were louder now but still indistinguishable. Nick 
crouched in the shadows beyond the stairway and cautiously craned 
his neck to peer down at the fifth floor. 

His door opened. A man stepped out on to the landing and looked 
down the stairs. Hesitated. Walked quickly to the stairs. Looked again, 
listened, and turned back with a frown. Nick saw his face as he 
turned. It was slit-mouthed, slit-eyed, hard; expressionless but for the 


frown. The chunky, muscular body was clothed in a drab suit that 
would have made him invisible in a crowd, though there was a clumsy 
bulge to his jacket that was more conspicuous—at least to the trained 
eye. 
MVD. Already? 

The man walked back to the still-open door and into the room, 
Ivan’s room. 

“Moves fast,” he grunted, and closed the door behind him. 

The muted talking began again. 

Nick let it settle down to a steady hum before gliding quietly down 
the attic stairs and bending his ear to the keyhole. 

But the houses of old Moscow are not like the swiftly built 
monstrosities of today with their sound-conducting walls and doors. 
This door was solid, and the keyhole wasn’t giving away much of 
anything. 

Fragments of Russian drifted to his ears. 

The man’s voice : “... all day?” 

The girl’s voice : “... work....” 

The man: “... how ... him?” 

The girl: “... poet...” 

The man : “Where... from?” 

The girl: ” “ 

The man: ” ?” 

Damn it to hell! This wasn’t getting him anywhere. Nick pressed 
his ear against the wood and tried to suck the sound through it. 
Minutes passed. He heard inflections rise and fall, but that was all he 
heard. At least he knew the man was questioning the girl, that she was 
giving fluent and apparently not inflammatory answers, and that the 
girl was trying to prevent an encounter between Ivan and the visitor. 
Hmm. Interesting. So Sonya was probably on Ivan’s side in this 
curious affair. But if he could only hear enough to make sure— 

The footsteps on the stairs galvanized him into action. To be 
caught eavesdropping at his own door was positively the last thing he 
wanted to have happen on his very first day as Ivan. Or close to the 
last thing. Interrogation by the secret police was probably worse, 
though not quite so ridiculous and inexplicable in the eyes of cop-shy 
Muscovites. He leapt back to his lookout point at the head of the attic 
stairs and listened to the sound of a young couple coming home after 
work. They paused outside their own door to fumble for their key and 
scold each other gently for forgetting to buy bread. As they stood 
there and Nick peered down at them from above, Ivan’s door opened 
again and the slit-mouthed man came out. He stood on the threshold 
for a few seconds, glancing at the couple and scribbling something on 
a piece of paper. The girl with the midnight hair watched him calmly 


from the room. “You will not use this number indiscriminately,” Nick 
heard the man say, “but if you see or hear anything you regard as 
suspicious you must call and report it,” the girl nodded and took the 
scrap of paper from him. “This is your name and number?” she asked. 
The man shook his head with a quick snap of his chin. “Not mine,” he 
said. “It is special, solely for use in this case.” 

The young couple found their key and thrust it into its lock. 

“A moment!” rapped the hard-faced man. 

They turned to him, startled. Nick could not see their faces from 
where he crouched, but the way they had moved and the tension in 
their bodies as they now stood facing the stranger showed that they 
had not forgotten the old days of swift arrest and sudden terror. 

“Your name?” he barked. 

“Rogin, Miron and Nadya—” 

“Are you acquainted with Ivan Alexandrovich Kokoschka?” 

“Yes, he is our neighbour,” the young man said. 

“Where is he from and what does he do?” 

“Why, we do not talk much but I believe he is from Leningrad and 
he is a writer, working now on a novel about—” 

“The content does not matter. How long has he been living in this 
house?” 

“Oh, it is perhaps about two—no, I think three months. But why all 
these questions, comrade?” 

The hard man reached into his pocket and briefly flashed a card. 

“Oh.” The young man’s feet shuffled nervously. 

“That is all now. You may go.” 

They turned and went into their room with some haste. 

“But I have already told you all this comrade,” Sonya said quietly, 
with a touch of reproof in her gently modulated voice. 

The slit mouth stretched into a shadow of a smile. 

“IT know you have. No doubt I shall hear the same story from the 
supervisor of this building, with whom I will now talk. It is well to be 
sure of one’s facts, no?” 

“Of course, comrade,” said Sonya understandingly. 

“Then I shall expect you back to see Kokoschka?” 

The man shook his head. “Not unless later events prove it to be 
necessary.” 

Nick breathed a silent sigh of relief and listened to the man’s 
footsteps fade out of sight down the stairs. Then he remembered the 
old snoop on the third floor and offered up a fervent prayer that the 
ancient Golovin wouldn’t cackle out some giveaway comment about 
seeing Kokoschka coming home and catching Sonya with another 
man. 

Sonya went back into the room and closed the door. 


Nick waited for several minutes, listening. There were no cackles 
from downstairs. The slit-mouthed man did not return. 

So Nick Carter, alias Tom Slade, alias Ivan Kokoschka, detached 
himself from his hiding place and geared himself once again to meet 
the lovely Sonya. 

He padded quietly to the door and let himself into his room. 

“Tvan!” Sonya swung around from the single window with a gasp 
of surprise. He was interested to see the look of mixed alarm and 
pleasure that widened her dark eyes. “But—but I told you to meet me 
at the Cafe Neva!” 

He dropped his briefcase and went towards her with his arms 
outstretched. 

“T couldn’t. I couldn’t leave you here, not knowing what was going 
on. Sonya, darling....” He took her in his arms and gave her a 
vehement squeeze, as Ivan had been doing for the past few evenings, 
but decided regretfully to forego a kiss. Under the circumstances, 
kisses would have to give way to questions and answers. “What is it? 
What is this all about?” 

“Security Police,” she whispered, holding on to him as if he were a 
tall oak in a storm. “I was ... frightened. He came here looking for 
you, wanting to know how long you’d been in Moscow.” 

He nodded, and felt her soft hair touch his cheek. 

“T heard the end of it,” he said. “He didn’t... harm you in any 
way?” 

“No.” She drew back slightly and rested her hands lightly on the 
rough fabric of his sleeves. “Ivan. Have you done something?” Her 
eyes searched the face that she had seen every day for the past three 
weeks, ever since Feodor had introduced them. The moustache and 
eyebrows were thick and dark, the nose a little prominent, but well- 
shaped, the chin strong and bristly, the eyes deep, dark-brown, and 
piercing,.He looked back at her and studied a face that was not quite 
what he had expected because it was so much more beautiful and 
lively than the phbtograph had suggested, and was suddenly quite 
glad that Slade had gotten himself involved”. 

He smiled, showing the little flash of gold tooth that was expected 
when he smiled. 

“Not that I know of,” he said. “I’ve no idea why he might have 
been looking for me—didn’t he tell you?” 

She shook her head. “He told me nothing. He only asked the 
questions.” 

“T see. Now I have a question for you. Tell me, Sonya... You have 
not known me for so very long. Why didn’t you let me come in and 
face the questions myself? Were you perhaps afraid that I might—be 
guilty of something?” 


The lovely face turned pink beneath its make-up. 

“J—I didn’t know what he wanted. But I know how—crude they 
can sometimes be and—for all I knew he had come to arrest you for 
some trivial, foolish thing and—oh, Ivan!” Her arms flew around his 
neck in a delicious stranglehold. “I couldn’t bear that! I couldn’t bear 
that to happen!” Her marvellous breasts thrust against his chest and 
he could feel her body quivering. 

This time, he felt, a kiss was definitely called for. 

He tilted her head back and touched his lips to hers. She responded 
with such fervour that he began to wonder, as their lips and tongues 
grew increasingly warm and searching, whether Tom had really told 
him all there was to know. The kiss blazed and lingered; blazed again; 
and finally she drew back with a tiny choking sigh and looked deep 
into his eyes. 

“T’ve wanted that. ’ve wanted that,” she breathed. “And never so 
much as tonight.” But as she looked at him a little pinch of worry 
appeared between her eyes. “There was something else that troubled 
me,” she said slowly. “For a moment, when I first saw you at the door 
you almost looked as though ... you didn’t know me. And I had the 
feeling that something must be wrong. You’ve never—” 

“T didn’t know you,” he said, and touched her hair. “I was 
daydreaming perhaps, but suddenly you looked so different. “Your 
hair, your eyes—” 

“Oh!” she gave a little gasp and her hand darted to her hair. “I had 
forgotten!” Again the blush suffused her cheeks. “After my practice 
class today I went to Madame Sokolnichkova’s salon and—and had 
what she called an American beauty treatment. With this man here, I 
had forgotten ... oh, Ivan ! I feel so silly. Of course you were surprised 
” 

After that the obvious and only thing to do was compliment her 
and kiss her again, this time even more warmly than before. 

A little while later she made tea for him and told him more about 
the man from Security Police. He admired her covertly while she 
talked, drinking in the supple ballerina’s beauty of her and silently 
complimenting—and pitying—Tom Slade. 

“First he wanted to know where you are, and then who I am,” she 
began her rapid-fire description of the visit. “Then he searched 
through your things. It was while he was in the kitchen closet that you 
came.” Her mobile face registered intense annoyance. “As if he 
thought to find you hiding in the coffee pot! Everything, he went 
through—clothes, books, papers, everything. When he heard someone 
at the door I told him it was some stranger asking for you and when 
he looked out you had already gone.” She got up suddenly in a fluid, 
impulsive movement and kissed him on his false moustache. “You 


were quick, Ivan Alexandrovich ! I did not know you could be so very 
quick !” She sat down again, just as abruptly but somehow gracefully. 
“Then—questions. How long have I known you? How did we meet? 
What am I doing here? What do you write? Do you know English? 
Have you been to America? Where did you come from? How long 
have you been in Moscow? Ah!” Sonya frowned. “Do you know, I 
think he was more interested in that than in anything else? It was 
when I said that I had known you several weeks and that you had 
been in the city for some time before that, that he seemed to be 
somehow satisfied. Do you think, Ivan, that he can be mistaking you 
for someone else?” 

“That’s possible,” he said thoughtfully. “That’s just possible. I can’t 
think what else it can be.” Which was not strictly true... but he was 
most interested to learn that the time of Ivan Kokoschka’s appearance 
in Moscow was suddenly of some importance. 

He thought to himself, as the conversation turned to other and 
more pleasant topics, that either he or Tom had made a bad mistake 
and that sooner or later MVD would be paying him another call. 
Clearly they had reason to be interested in Kokoschka. Almost 
certainly in spite of what the man had said, they would be back to 
hound not only him, but Sonya as well. 

It was a reasonable enough conclusion for a man who had spent 
half his life in one disguise or another, knowing all the time that he 
was vulnerable and that someone, somewhere, would be looking for 
him; knowing, too, that someday a cover was bound to fail him and 
the spy beneath it would eventually be exposed. 

But since he was not in full possession of the facts, he was not 
exactly right. 


Nick walked along Chaikovsky Ulitsa some days later and muttered 
darkly to himself. This was an impossible job and he was beginning to 
hate it with a vengeance. What in hell was he supposed to get his 
teeth into? How was he, a phony Russian beatnik, expected to find out 
something that Russia’s top intelligence agents had failed to discover 
with all their freedom of action and all the facilities at their disposal? 
It was a bastard, this one. 

If only Sam could give him a lead. Any lead. But he couldn’t. And 
Nick himself was obliged to be so extremely careful that he was 
virtually hamstrung. He and Sonya talked about poetry and folktales 
and his manuscript, and quite often they kissed with an ardour that 
was becoming almost painful. But, for various reasons, he was not 
quite ready to do more than kiss her, and when they were not working 
together on her stories they did nothing more intimate than meet 
longhaired friends at the coffee houses and, afterwards, kiss and say 


goodnight 

He turned moodily down a side street and headed, once again, for 
Chekhov Plochad and the broad, tree-lined street beyond it. He was 
working very hard at both his cover and his job. During the days he 
went to libraries and museums, doing research for his book, and 
sometimes he succeeded in making appointments with publishers. 
Once a day, too, he paid a visit to the Gorki Park of Rest and Culture. 
Here—again in a particular cubicle of the men’s washroom, because it 
was the only place Ludmilla could not follow Sam—he hoped to find a 
message telling him that Sam Harris had discovered something. 

But it was never there. Every day Carter-Kokoschka came up with 
absolutely nothing. All he got was a daily view of the old armoury- 
type building he knew to be SIN headquarters because it had been 
pointed out days earlier to Sam Harris and Tom Slade. Otherwise, 
nothing. And these frequent, fruitless surveys of a blank-faced building 
were beginning to make him feel both frustrated and uneasy. If 
anyone ever enquired why writer Ivan Kokoschka was taking such an 
inordinate interest in a building that just happened to house Soviet 
Intelligence Headquarters, he would have a hard time explaining. 
Wherever he went he felt that he was walking in the shadow of the 
MVD. He was never stopped; he was never questioned; he was almost 
certain that he was not being followed. Apparently he was as free to 
come and go about his business as any citizen of Moscow. And yet he 
could not shake off the feeling that one of these days he would hear a 
knock on his door or be pounced upon in the street and hustled off to 
some dim recess of that sullen old building. 

He crossed the square named after Chekhov and reached the street 
beyond. One more block, and he would be outside the SIN building 
and the sign that permanently read: CLOSED—UNDER REPAIR. Half 
the buildings in Moscow, it seemed to him, were always undergoing 
repair. Muscovites were used to seeing these signs. 

The road beyond the square was as crowded and busy as usual. 
Half of it was marked off as a parking area, and the traffic was 
generally heavy with cars backing and manoeuvring for space. He 
darted nimbly between an outgoing Pobeda and an incoming ZIL and 
went on his way, sunk in the gloom of knowing he was going to see 
nothing more than he’d been seeing for the past few days. 

He walked around the Armoury-like building, scrutinizing its walls 
and doors and windows for anything that could possibly be an aerial 
or wire in disguise and trying to look as though he couldn’t care less 
about the very existence of that uncompromising slab. 

Naturally, there was nothing to be seen. Nothing that the Russians 
would not already have seen and inspected for themselves. No 
dangling wires, no cables that could not be easily accounted for, no 


shifty-eyed men scurrying about with mysterious looking briefcases. 
Naturally not. 

Thoroughly disgusted, he retraced his steps to Chekhov Square. 
Somehow or other he was going to have to get inside that building. 
What he was doing now was so useless as to be ridiculous. 

The ZIL, he noted idly, must not be staying very long. Probably it 
was waiting for somebody, for its two occupants were still in the car 
looking quietly bored. 

Bored himself, he sat down on a bench in the centre of the grassy 
square and tried to think up some sort of plan of action. This was just 
as useless as everything else he’d tried to do. After a few minutes of 
fruitless brain-racking he gave up and headed home. He had a late- 
afternoon appointment with a prominent publisher and he wanted to 
make himself look more or less presentable. 

The people in the ZIL were still waiting, he noticed as he left. Well, 
that was normal. Russians think nothing of keeping other people 
waiting. Probably the publisher would keep him waiting too. 

Goddamn this Moscow assignment! he thought furiously. 
Everything about it was a bore, a waste, an idiotic mess. 

Everything except Sonya. 


The publisher had kept him waiting. The meeting was not a 
success. Ivan’s only good suit looked like a tired laundry bag because 
it had been crowded into his single tiny closet. Also, he had not been 
able to get into the fifth-floor communal bathroom for a clean-up. 
Both of these things annoyed him, and he said so later when he got 
home to his cramped quarters for the second time that day. 

Sonya looked at him thoughtfully. “You know,” she said almost 
calculatingly, “it is important that you look your best when you see 
these business people. And even though you are a man and have these 
silly ideas about not imposing on me, you must realize that it is only 
common sense for you to use my apartment once in a while. Leave 
your suit there. Have your bath there. No one will think wrong of it. 
We are comrades, are we not?” 

He brushed her cheek lightly with his hand. “We are And that is 
sweet of you, Sonya. But—” 

“Tt is not but, Ivan!” Her mobile face glowed with eagerness, and 
she made one of her quick, tense gestures of determination. “It is the 
obvious thing to do, and I do not know why we did not think of it 
before. Of course you will do it. Good friends should help each other!” 

She moved quickly over to the arm of his shabby chair and 
perched herself upon it, running her darting fingers through his hair. 
It was the first time she had done it, and that was just as well for it 
was only that morning that Nick had discovered his own hair was long 


enough for him to darken it and dispense with the ingenious, shaggy 
hairpiece. In a day or two his moustache would be ready... . 

“Tt is a marvellous idea,” he murmured gratefully. “And you are 
wonderful to think of it. It will help me greatly.” 

Perhaps it would, one way or another. And it was quite true that, 
as a ballerina, Sonya was privileged to have a fair-sized apartment to 
herself—something almost unknown to the average Muscovite. 

“Of course it will,” she said enthusiastically. “You have some kind 
of research appointment tomorrow, do you not? Why don’t you come 
in the morning before I go to the theatre for practice class, and I will 
show you where to put your suit and where to find the soap and 
towels!” 

Hmm. That was a little sooner than was really convenient. What 
with shaving and so on, if she chanced to catch him at it, she may 
have a little difficulty with the moustache. 

“What is the matter, Ivan?” she demanded. “You are not suddenly 
shy of me, are you? That is becoming to you—and it is not necessary.” 

“Shy? Of course I’m not!” He put his arm around her waist and 
gave her a rather more than comradely hug. “I’ll come tonight, if you 
say so.” He could always say he’d clipped his moustache.... 

“Ivan!” She gave a reproving look and gently removed his arm 
from around her waist. “I am suggesting only a_ businesslike 
arrangement between friends.” Oh. 

Nevertheless he went to her apartment on the following morning. 


CHAPTER 6 


THE QUESTION OF THE GARS 


THE apartment at Tiemanov Plochad 45 was a vast improvement 
over Ivan’s own small, dingy room. It wasn’t large—little more than a 
living room, small bedroom, bathroom, closet-sized kitchen concealed 
behind folding doors—but it was luxurious compared with the dump 
on Leo Tolstoy. 

And Sonya was pressing his shirt. Nick could scarcely remember 
the last time a woman had pressed a shirt for him. Usually they 
weren’t the type at all. 

“Now you must use the shower,” Sonya said briskly. “I had mine 
before you came. And while you are in there I will take a little rest 
before going to ballet class. If I should fall asleep, please wake me up 
when you come out. I must not be late.” With the waste-free 
movements he so much admired in her she finished pressing and 
placed his shirt neatly on a hanger. “Change in the bathroom, if you 
please,” she added, hanging the shirt on a drawer knob near the 
bathroom door. “And use all the hot water you like. We have plenty in 
this house.” 

Nick grinned at this touch of innocent smugness and closeted 
himself in the bathroom. Moments later he was luxuriating under the 
sting of his first real shower in a week. His appointment was not until 
the afternoon, so he had time to scrub down thoroughly until his flesh 
glowed and his whole body tingled. With the shower still running, he 
shaved carefully, removing the false moustache almost completely and 
trimming his own new growth so that the false and true blended 
imperceptibly and became an adornment he could safely rely on under 
any circumstances. 

When he was sure there was nothing he could do to make his 
subtle make-up any more secure, he towelled himself energetically 
and pulled on his shorts. The muscle-toning exercises that were his 
daily custom would have to wait for the privacy of Ivan’s room. 

He looked around for his clothes and suddenly realized that his 
good suit was in the bedroom closet and his shirt was just outside the 
door. Still in his shorts, he stepped out of the bathroom and glided 
quietly towards the closet. 

He stopped. Sonya was lying on her bed dressed in something 
flimsy that was so casually draped over that he could see every softly 
perfect curve of calf and thigh and every gentle rise and fall of her 


superbly swelling breasts. She was breathing softly as if in a light and 
pleasant sleep, and a slight smile played about her lips. She sighed. 

It was too much. Businesslike arrangement or not, he could not 
stay away. And it was not as if they’d never kissed before.... 

He padded silently over to the bed and reached down to cup two 
lovely shapes in his eager hands. And stopped again. She had virtually 
told him not to. He sighed involuntarily and brushed his lips against 
her fragrant hair ... and then against her lips. She stirred and 
murmured, quivering a little in her sleep. Her dark hair stood out 
against the white pillow like midnight splashed with moonlight, and... 

... This was a ridiculous way for a spymaster to think. 

Nick turned away from her and walked slowly to the wide, high 
window that looked down on the enigmatic city of Moscow. He stared 
into the distance over the rooftops and the spires and the broad 
squares splashed with the colour of young trees and brilliant flowers, 
and he thought again of the utter futility of his mission. Five million 
people ... hundreds of thousands of homes and streets and buildings... 
one secret among billions, and he was supposed to find it out without 
a hope or clue in hell. He would have to get in touch with Hawk and 
tell him it was useless. The old man must have known this was an 
impossible assignment. Even Sam stood a better chance than he. 

Again he turned, unconscious of the natural grace of his movement 
and the sinewy play of his muscles through his glowing skin, and 
loped silently to the closet for his suit. 

Behind him, shuttered eyes looked out drowsily from beneath long 
lashes, and gazed at a body whose superb masculine beauty had only 
been a possibility beneath its shaggy, badly-fitting clothes. 

Sonya looked. She stared. He was magnificent! Like the greatest of 
the dancers but more powerful and with a stronger sort of grace, as if 
he were a beautiful animal instead of a mere man. There was a 
controlled ferocity about him, a kind of savage splendour, that she 
had not seen before. She saw the back muscles ripple as he reached 
for his suit, and her heart began to beat more wildly than she had ever 
known it could. 

She began to tremble, as if it were opening night at the Bolshoi 
and she was in the wings, waiting for her cue. 

Nick heard her quivering sigh and pivoted slowly around to face 
her. When he saw the look on her face he put his suit down carefully 
on the nearest chair and walked towards her. He leaned down and 
touched her cheek. “I wasn’t going to wake you until later,” he said 
gently. 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” she whispered. “I want to be awake.” Her arms 
reached out and drew him close to her. 

He crushed his mouth against hers and sought her tongue urgently 


with his. When they pulled apart—not very far apart—they both drew 
quick gasping breaths and stared at each other as if each had just 
discovered something new and wonderful. 

His hand strayed tentatively to the opening of her negligee and slid 
lightly over one deliciously excited breast that became even more 
excited at his touch. She clutched his hand and pressed it tight against 
her, thrusting her body forward so that she could feel his strength and 
thrill to the swift charge of electricity that passed between them. Then 
she moved slightly, so that the flimsy gown parted and laid bare the 
other breast. 

“Take it off,” she said huskily. “I want you to take it off.” 

“This is not a businesslike arrangement, Sonya,” he murmured, 
sliding the loose gown off her shoulders and lightly raising her arms 
so that she was naked from graceful neck to slender waist. 
“You-.wanted us to be businesslike, remember?” 

“That was yesterday,” she breathed. “Today is different.” 

“You will be late for practice,” he whispered, opening the gown 
down the full length of her body and drawing in his breath at the 
wonders he unveiled. “Ballerinas never miss their practice ... wasn’t it 
you who told me that?” His hand made a caressing path over her 
breasts and down the soft valley to the firm flat belly, where it 
lingered. 

“T will not miss it,” she said softly. “Not for a moment will I miss it. 
And sometimes the performance is more important than the practice. 
Oh, darling, darling!” She trembled suddenly beneath his touch. 
“Don’t just practice ! Use me—use the ballerina ! Now !” 

They clung together in a sudden embrace so intense that, for a 
moment, it seemed that they would squander the ecstasy of it almost 
before it had begun. But he drew away from her the better to play 
upon her body with all the skill at his command, causing her firm 
young hips to respond eagerly, hungrily. 

“Ah !” she murmured once. “Don’t stop. I want all of you, all over 
me.” And then : “Ah, yes—please, please! Love me, hard ! Love me...” 

She was made for him—legs used to parting wide in exquisite 
stances, thighs firm and strong as only a dancer’s thighs can be; slim 
waist that begged for hands to encircle it before moving on; full 
breasts, high and firm from years of disciplined exercise; soft mouth, 
that needed loving... lean muscle, that could hold a man almost as 
firmly as a man could hold a woman.... 

He whispered wordless things to her and buried his face against 
her breasts coiling himself voluptuously around her magnificently 
flexible body. His mouth and fingers found and explored the little 
places they were searching for, and her response sent blazing sparks 
up and down his eager limbs. 


She was not passive in her lovemaking. Her limber form gave back 
everything that he could give to her, and did it with a rocking rhythm 
that was wonderfully vigorous, yet wonderfully controlled. They 
smouldered together, each stoking the other’s fire until— inevitably— 
they joined in a blaze of flame. He led, and she followed, now and 
then offering a moan of pleasure and doing something so exquisitely 
exciting to him that he too, would groan with the agony of wanting 
even more. She moved in bed as she would at the height of an 
impassioned performance on stage... but much more intimately, for 
this was all for one man—this man. 

God! She was marvellous! Nick felt the fire race through him and 
meet the heat that came from her with unbelievable, cataclysmic 
force. She was alive with passion—wonderfully, vibrantly alive— 
answering his feverish urgency with a sinuous, pulsating vigour that 
turned his body into a dynamo and made his senses reel. 

Their passion exploded to a devouring finality. In the end they 
sighed together, touching each other gently, searchingly tempting the 
now quiet coals of their desire into new life. 

Slowly, he began again, and as before her response was like heady 
wine to him... 


“Ludmilla...” 

“Comrade, if you please,” she answered coldly. “And kindly take 
your hand away. We have come here to dine, not to make a public 
spectacle of ourselves.” 

Sam sighed and withdrew his hand from across the table. “I didn’t 
think that was particularly spectacular,” he complained. “And I may 
say that when I dine, I like to dine with friends. Is there any reason 
why you can’t be friendly?” 

“T am friendly, Comrade.” The lovely eyes gazed back at him out of 
the classic features. “At your request I have brought you to the most 
famous restaurant in Moscow. It was here that Antonov wrote his ode, 
‘The Man Behind the Tractor,’ and Petrovich devised his theory on the 
interrelationship between the molecular structure of the atom and the 
composition of the universe, and the great Josef Malinsky first 
explained to his friends the principles of radar—” 

Sam stiffened. “Now just a minute! Radar was invented by a couple 
of Americans, Taylor and Young, in 1922. You can’t—” 

Ludmilla smiled thinly. “1919, Harris. Josef Malinsky. And, for 
your information, as long ago as 1703 a man named Gurovitch sat 
here in this corner and—” 

“Yeah, I know,” Sam interrupted rudely. “Wrote the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. Enough of this hilarity. Let’s order gallons of vodka and 
champagne and get down to more serious business.” He waved a hand 


for a waiter and, for a change, got one right away. Ludmilla pursed 
her lips and listened to him order, in flawless Russian, a long list of 
beverages and very little food. 

“As I was trying to say,” he began a moment later, “you are a very 
lovely girl with the most remarkably beautiful eyes and a positively 
succulent figure and— quite frankly—you give me a pain in the ass. 
Down the hatch, you gorgeous wasted hunk of womanhood, you!” 

He swallowed mightily, watched her face freeze with indignation, 
and waited for the warming liquor to dissolve the knot of tension and 
frustration that had been growing inside him. Information—nothing. 
Ludmilla— nowhere. Success of mission—zero. 

“Tt is ne kulturny of you to let me drink alone, comrade,” he said, 
and filled her glass from the huge carafe of vodka. “To better days, 
and may they be upon us soon!” He drank again. Goddamn this 
useless mission! 

As he drank and pondered his failure, he wondered what had 
become of Carter and how he was making out with whatever he was 
doing. What was be doing.... 

After leaving Sonya, Carter was crossing Chekhov Square. His step 
was light, his heart was lighter... until he realized he was within a 
block of that faceless building and still no nearer to an answer. He 
dodged around a parked Volga and saw that there were two men 
sitting in it, waiting, apparently so bored with life that even 
conversation was an effort. 

He thought about it briefly and filed it away in the back of his 
mind. This time, he decided, he was going to look at the building with 
new eyes—forget about hunting for cleverly concealed wires and 
concentrate on finding a way in. 

For a building supposedly under repair it showed incredibly little 
sign of life. There didn’t seem to be any construction activity at all, 
and the huge main doors were so obstructed by scaffolding that no 
one ever entered through them. Once in a while, as he had watched 
throughout the past few days, nondescript men would go in through a 
side entrance and be swallowed by a series of doors. Undoubtedly 
there were guards within; someone opened and closed doors behind 
the visitors. 

He played with possibilities. There weren’t many. Heavy doors, 
high barred windows, and armed guards within. The roof, perhaps, at 
night.... A disguise of some sort, as a guard or a repairman or even as 
a curious passerby wandering accidentally into the building... useless, 
that. Somehow he would have to get in by stealth at night. 

Okay, he’d come back tonight. 

Nick turned away and crossed back over to the square a block 
away. 


Almost unconsciously, he looked to see if the people in the Volga 
were still waiting. 

They were still there, but even as he passed a few cars’ lengths 
away the motor throbbed into life and backed out of its parking place. 
There were still only two men in the car. So they had not picked up 
anyone, after all. 

Another Volga took the place of the one that had just pulled out. 
Nick walked on to the soft grass of the square and stopped beneath a 
shade tree to light a pungent Russian cigarette. Some impulse made 
him turn slightly so that he could see the parking row. The second 
Volga was still standing there with passengers intact. From where he 
stood he could see the man in the passenger’s seat lean back as if 
preparing for a longish wait. The driver was meditatively picking his 
nose as if he, too, had nothing else to do. 

Interesting, Nick thought. Like the ZIL yesterday. And maybe 
others before. The cars, they come and go, but the people don’t get 
out. 

He decided to stay on a while to see if this was accident or pattern. 
It seemed to him, now that he thought back, that there had been a 
parked car with people in it every time he had walked across the 
square. 

Ivan Kokoschka sat down on the grass and leaned against the tree. 
From where he lounged he could see every car in the parking lot. His 
eyes only seemed to skim the manuscript he had taken from his 
briefcase and his pencil made occasional unintelligible marks across 
its pages, but Ivan’s novel was the last thing on his mind. 

Cars drifted by seeking parking spaces. One or two pulled out and 
others took their places. The Volga and its occupants stayed where 
they were. 

Forty minutes after he had sat down on the grass a gleaming ZIM 
slid into a recently vacated spot. The Volga pulled out. 

The two men in the ZIM did not get out. 

One block away from the Russian Intelligence building ... it was 
possible. It could be. Certainly it was rather odd that people would 
want to sit around in a parked car in this particular place. 

Another forty minutes passed. The pattern repeated itself. The ZIM 
pulled majestically away and a little Moskvitch rattled in. There were 
two men in it. They did not get out. 

Nick thoughtfully lit another cigarette. This was it— the break he’d 
been looking for and waiting for. And his cover made it almost 
impossible to act. He had one, slim, single tool to use, and that was 
the small card in his waistband. For the first time in many years he 
had to get along without Wilhelmina, Hugo, and Pierre. Instead of a 
Luger, a stiletto and a lethal gas pellet, he had—a card. Instead of 


being able to buy a car, rent one for his own private use, or flag a cab 
and make it go wherever he wanted, he was in a country where cars 
are only purchasable after many months of waiting, where renting one 
is unheard of, and cabdrivers are completely unaccustomed to 
following suggestions like : “Follow that car! Twenty clams extra for 
you if you make it!” Of course, the police— 

The card. That piece of plastic-covered pasteboard secreted in the 
stiff waistband of Ivan’s trousers months before, when Tom Slade had 
first begun the Kokoschka deception. It was useless for any really big 
play, but some bright boy in Documents had thought it might come in 
handy in an emergency. 

Nick snubbed out his cigarette and stood up quickly. If the forty- 
minute pattern was going to be consistent he had to find an empty cab 
in thirty minutes, and that wasn’t any too long in Moscow. 

His rapid stride took him across the square away from the parking 
row and towards a broad avenue where his chances were likely to be 
best. 

Twenty-five minutes later, outside one of the big hotels, he was 
still searching. He was about to give up for now on this particular 
cycle and wait for a better-time when a tan Volga with a checkered 
band around its waist stopped for a traffic signal a block away. The 
cab’s light was glowing green—vacant. He raced for it like an Olympic 
athlete and flung open the door just as the traffic light changed. 

The driver turned and glared at him. “I am off-duty, comrade, and 
I am going home,” he said irritably. 

“You are on duty, comrade, and you are going where I tell you,” 
Nick barked back. His hand slid to the flat pocket in his waistband and 
drew out the card. He stuck it underneath the driver’s nose and said : 
“Hurry. North side of Chekhov Square—at once.” 

“Yes, of course, comrade.” The driver changed gear noisily and 
turned the next corner on two wheels. MVD cards have a way of 
producing such effects, even when they’re faked. And this one was an 
excellent reproduction. 

The cab tore briskly towards Chekhov Square. Two minutes to go, 
and the guard or whatever it was would be due to change. Good. He’d 
be there. 

“Now slow down, comrade,” Nick rapped incisively. “You of course 
understand that I do not wish to be seen. All right. Stop. Idle your 
motor. There is a dark-green Moskvitch in the parking area. When it 
leaves you will follow it. You see it?” 

The driver nodded. “I see it, comrade, I am a family man—” 

“So am I,” Nick lied. “There will be no danger.” He hoped. Not just 
yet anyway. “Wait until I tell you to move and then follow at a 
discreet distance.” 


A minute later the Moskvitch started pulling out. 

“Start slowly,” Nick ordered. “Ease around the corner and let him 
pull away.” His driver obeyed him like a man accustomed to obeying. 

“Now.” 

The Volga cab glided along behind the Moskvitch. 

“Not too close,” Nick warned, and peered quickly out of the rear 
window. The Pobeda that had been waiting for the Moskvitch to pull 
out had taken its place. Nobody got out. So. The pattern was definitely 
established. Only question was—what could it mean? 

Nick settled back and thought. 

There was an alien listening device somewhere within That 
Building, some kind of tiny transmitter that was broadcasting a signal 
to be picked up somewhere else. And it must be a very unusual little 
device, to broadcast a signal that could not be detected by Russian 
technicians and yet be picked up by listeners in the receiving station 
... wherever that may be. It seemed wildly improbable that the 
rotation of cars had anything to do with the tapping—but on the other 
hand, it must have some explanation. And possibly a connection. With 
any luck, the little Moskvitch up ahead would provide some clue. 

Nick’s driver swore and cut between another cab and a truck. A 
block ahead, the Moskvitch made a sharp right turn and darted up a 
side street. 

“Keep with it, comrade,” Nick said menacingly. 

“But, comrade,” the man protested, “he is taking a most curious 
route to wherever he is going” 

“T see it. And you had better take it too. Otherwise, comrade....” 
He let his words fade in a sinister hiss. 

The driver got the point. He followed as though his life depended 
upon it, which he may have thought it did. 

The thickening traffic made it more difficult and yet more 
effective, for there were many passenger-laden cabs about and all of 
them driving like cheerful maniacs. The Moskvitch driver was unlikely 
to suspect that he was being followed, even though he was taking a 
course so circuitous that the chances were he had the possibility in 
mind. 

At last the Moskvitch slowed to a stop in a street lined with small, 
old-fashioned stores and rundown office buildings. 

“Keep going,” Nick ordered briskly. “Turn the corner and then 
stop. But keep the motor running.” 

He watched a man with a bulky, box-type attache case get out of 
the car and cross the street to a three-story building with a small show 
window at street level. Then the second man got out of the Moscvitch, 
locked it, walked slowly over to a black Pobeda several yards away 
and got into the driver’s seat. And waited. 


Minutes ticked by. 

Nick’s driver shifted restlessly in his seat. “Comrade, it is 
customary to save on fuel—” 

“By now you realize we are doing something that is not considered 
customary,” Nick snapped. “Do as I tell you and keep the motor 
running. You will be paid for it.” 

“Ah. I had not thought—” 

“Tt is best you do not think at all. And you will not talk about this 
afterwards. To anyone. Do you understand?” 

The driver’s head bobbed vigorously. “Of course, comrade. My lips 
are sealed.” 

“They had better be.” 

Ten minutes after they had stopped another man with a bulky 
attache case came out of the door beside the ground floor window and 
got into the waiting Pobeda. Immediately, the car drove off. 

“We follow?” 

Nick shook his head. “No. Let them go. Drive slowly around the 
block and come back past that building. Do not stop as we pass. When 
you have done that you will take me back by a direct route and drop 
me one block north of Chekhov Square.” 

When they again passed the building into which the man had 
entered with his attache case, Nick surveyed it with considerable 
interest. 

The ground-floor show window was a jumble of brass objects and 
brightly coloured silk kimonos. The sign on the window, and the 
lettering over the front door of the building, read : Oriental Gift and 
Trading Company, Harbin and Chengtu. 

The man who stood in the doorway of the shop watching them 
drive by looked more Tartar than Chinese. So had all the other men 
he’d been watching so long in so many cars. They could easily be 
Russian. Perhaps that was why they had been chosen. 


CHAPTER 7 


ONLY HIS HAIRDRESSER WAS SUPPOSED TO KNOW 


“IT THINK, comrade,” said Nick, paying off his driver with a 
generosity that was going to play hell with Ivan’s budget, “you would 
do well to ask your superiors for a brief vacation. I must warn you 
that your licence number has almost certainly been noted and there 
may be enquiries. You are not to answer them under any 
circumstances.” 

The driver’s eyes bugged. “But you assured me—” 

“T have ordered you, comrade.” 

Nick slammed the door and left him standing there, bug-eyed and 
open-mouthed. 

Several minutes later Ivan Kokoschka was back in the square. A 
moment after that the car he was watching pulled out and another 
pulled in. This time it was the Pobeda. Now he knew he had 
something. The big attache cases... supposing they contained 
electronic devices that could pick up and record conversations taking 
place in the Intelligence building a block away? 

If they did, the apparatus could not be the standard listening 
device, or it would indiscriminately pick up all the conversations in 
the building and produce nothing but a jumble of sound. It had to be 
selective; it had to pick up conversations in one room alone. Then why 
in hell hadn’t it been found? 

Couples walked past him laughing and talking, heading for home 
in the dimming evening light. One or two of them looked at him 
curiously as he sat alone on the bench, clutching his battered 
briefcase. ’'d better be getting along, he thought, before I’m arrested 
for loitering. Anyway, it was almost time to pick up Sonya. But if he 
could just get a look into the Pobeda car and see if that attache case 
was open, or if it had an aerial attached. ... 

He strolled across the lawn towards the road beyond the square, 
still thinking busily. Why should they record with cars parked so near 
the building? Sooner or later they were bound to be discovered. 
Russian Intelligence hadn’t done any too well so far, but eventually 
they’d have to catch on. 

Ah! They had to be close because of the nature of the device 
within the building. The conversation could only be broadcast over a 
very limited range—the equipment itself could only send a very weak 
signal. And maybe that was why the sending device hadn’t been 
found. It was very small—both the device itself and its source of 


power. It had to be, or the transmittal would have been detected. 

Slowly, meditatively, as if enjoying the rising breeze and the smell 
of the grass, Nick ambled on to the sidewalk bounding the square and 
turned his aimless steps towards the row of cars. The men in the 
Pobeda sat motionless behind the windshield, their hatbrims pulled 
low over their eyes and their faces little more than shadows. 

Damn! thought Nick. I should have done this earlier or left it until 
tomorrow, when there would be more light. Can’t see much right now. 
Still, can’t hurt to walk past and take a sidelong look. Anyway, can’t 
very well turn back now, in mid-stride. 

So the listening device—he went on _ thinking—had been 
deliberately designed so that the transmittal would be weak. That 
meant that the sending equipment was either very small, or very flat. 
It could even be— 

Save it, Carter, he told himself. One quick look into that car, and 
off to Sonya. 

He stepped off the sidewalk and sauntered down the narrow path 
between the parked Pobeda and a neighbouring sedan that he knew 
belonged to a stiff-necked government official. 

The attache case was on the front seat of the Pobeda between 
passenger and driver, and it was closed. 

But there was a tiny red light glowing near its handle. 

Nick’s heart leaped. It was recording! 

Tonight, then he could try to do two things after leaving Sonya : 
find a way into the Intelligence building without getting shot through 
the head, and scout the Oriental Gift and Trading Company. 

He stepped out into the street from between the two parked cars 
and jumped back quickly. A ZIL that had turned the corner a second 
or two before was coming towards him at screaming speed, 
dangerously close to the rear ends of the parked cars. It pulled up 
directly in front of him with a screech of tyres, the two doors on his 
side flying open even as it stopped. Nick swung around knowing by 
the sound behind him that he was already too late, and saw the open 
front door of the Pobeda loom like a barrier before him. By itself it 
wouldn’t have been much, but the man backed against it was training 
on him a very businesslike and efficiently silenced automatic gun. 
Nick darted a swift look back towards the ZIL, saw two men 
advancing towards him with menacingly raised guns, and knew that 
he was trapped ... caught like a bungling amateur in an alley sealed 
with cars and bristling with guns at both ends. 

There was only one way out, and that was up. He dropped into a 
crouch and sprang upwards with all his resilient Yoga-trained 
strength. His hands and feet slithered wildly over the slippery roof of 
the government man’s car, and he saw clear space and an avenue of 


escape on the other side of it. For one exultant moment he thought he 
had it made, and then he felt hands clawing at his jacket. He 
wrenched away with a surge of strength that ripped his jacket from 
his shoulders and sent him flying off the roof to land heavily on his 
hands and knees on the far side of the car. He leaped again as he 
landed and felt something hard glance sideways off his head and 
something else grabbing at his legs. 

Nick kicked out savagely and felt his foot crunch satisfyingly 
against a bony-hard but yielding surface. There was a muffled yelp of 
agony which he left behind him in a couple of giant strides that took 
him on to the sidewalk—full-tilt into the arms of the man from the 
Pobeda. He struck out viciously, dropping a sledgehammer blow 
against the fellow’s neck, and was off and running before the body 
had crumpled to the sidewalk. 

At least he thought he was. Someone on the other team must have 
been an excellent football tackle at one time, because the muscle- 
packed shape that threw itself at his knees from behind surely knew 
its business. Nick dropped to the concrete surface with a thud that 
shook every bone in his body and sent sharp nails of pain driving 
through his head. He shook himself groggily and kicked out like a 
cornered animal. Something swished through the air and slammed 
against his aching head with agonising hideous finality. 

Lights exploded in his brain and slowly flickered out. He was 
briefly aware of darkness, pain, a confusion of movement, a tiny 
stabbing sensation in his arm; and then—he was aware of nothing. 


Sonya Dubinsky uttered a muffled expletive and turned away from 
the miniscule closet housing the kitchen burners in Ivan’s tiny room. 
That damned sharp edge again! And this time it had given her a nasty 
cut. 

She sucked her bleeding finger reflectively. One of these days Ivan 
was going to have to do something about that jagged piece of metal. 
The thing was rusty, too—one could get blood poisoning that way. 
Better to wash the finger right away. Perhaps Ivan had something in 
the cabinet that she could put on it. 

Where was Ivan, anyway? He had never been so late before. 

Frowning, she glided over to the old-fashioned washstand and 
poured water into the bowl in the graceful way that made her every 
movement seem part of a dance. 

When she had washed the injured finger she opened the small 
cabinet above the washstand in search of adhesive dressing or an 
antiseptic. She had no real hope of finding anything useful among 
Ivan’s scant supplies. 

Her gaze roamed over the shelves. Soap, blades, cologne ... Ah! A 


little dark bottle with a pharmaceutical label, and a name she 
recognised. 

Good. So he was not completely neglectful of himself after all. 

She reached for the bottle. The cap was very tight. 

—But he is very neglectful of himself, she went on thinking. At 
least now I have made sure his suit and shirt will be pressed when he 
has appointments, and that he can shave in good hot water. And I am 
glad that at last he clipped his moustache. But if he would only cut his 
hair! He would be even more handsome if he paid a little attention to 
his appearance. 

The bottle cap was infernally tight. She muttered irritably to 
herself. It was all very well to be strong, but it was ridiculous to 
tighten up a bottle so that an ordinary person could not open it. Might 
as well give up— There at last! It just showed that one should never 
give up too easily. 

She removed the cap with its attached applicator, and looked at it 
with some surprise. 

That was strange. Ordinarily the bottle came with a little glass rod 
for daubing on the antiseptic. But this applicator ended in a small ball 
of cotton or some other soft material, as if it were meant for cleaning 
typewriter keys or ... or painting something. 

So they had changed the design, and of course this was very fine 
for painting minor wounds. 

But the colour on the dauber seemed, somehow, more 
concentrated than usual. And there was hardly any scent at all. More 
like—hair lotion than anything else. 

Her frown deepened. Tentatively, she dabbed a little on her finger. 
It stung, but only slightly, and it seemed much darker than she 
remembered from her childhood days of cuts and scrapes. So? So they 
had changed that, too. . 

A sudden impulse made her dip her painted finger into the wash 
bowl. No trace of the dark colour appeared in the blood-tinged water. 
She wiped it on a towel, vigorously, so that her finger hurt. None of it 
came off. 

She squinted at herself in the cabinet mirror. Slowly, carefully, she 
ran the dauber over one arched exquisite eyebrow, already dark with 
natural colour. It deepened as she watched, taking on the black and 
coal-like finish of—Ivan’s hair ! 

Dye. No more than for touch-up, surely, because of the small 
quantity, but nevertheless—-dye. 

She stared back at her mirror-image, conscious of a little thudding 
weight inside her chest. Ivan, so unaware of appearances, touching up 
his hair ? That did not seem like him. It was a vanity she had not 
expected of him. In a way it was deceitful, too. 


Thoughtfully, she put the bottle back on the shelf. Strange, how 
disappointed she felt over such a little thing. She could have sworn he 
was a completely honest man, not vain in any way, and totally 
without deception. 

But in this small thing, he had deceived her. 

She sat down on his sagging bed and thought about it. And as she 
thought she remembered, almost unwillingly, the surprising 
magnificence of his body with its superb grace and rippling muscles, 
and she began to wonder why this man was a struggling writer rather 
than a paid athlete or a leader among men. And then she began to 
think, even more unwillingly, of certain nuances in his speech and 
manner that were different from the Ivan she had first met.... It was 
not good to think this way. It was fanciful, childish, ridiculous. 

And yet she could not help thinking what she thought. 


An icy spray of Arctic sea stung him in the face and dribbled 
bitingly down his naked body. He gulped water, choked and shivered, 
cried out for help against the storm or release from the nightmare. 
There was a low laugh from somewhere near him and then the bitter 
deluge engulfed him once again. He tried to run from it, but his body 
was spreadeagled, upright, against something that bit into his back, 
and his arms and legs were tied inexorably to unseen posts. 

“Once more, Brother Georgi! One more time, and I think he will be 
with us.” It was a genial voice, and yet there was a thread of ice in it 
as chilling as the water. 

The wave slapped at his face and drooled its cold slobber over his 
shoulders and down his chest and legs. 

Nick shuddered mightily and gasped for breath. The cold spray 
stung his languid eyelids into movement and he stared blindly into a 
scene that was nothing like the ocean tempest of his awful dream. 

In a way it was worse, as he saw when his vision cleared and he 
hung there shivering and peering dazedly at his tormentors. 

There were three of them. One of them had a bucket of water in 
his hands and a gleeful expression on his face. The second was tapping 
almost casually at a punching bag a couple of feet away. The third 
looked at him with a smile that reminded Nick of Little Red Riding 
Hood’s ersatz grandmother. 

“Greetings, friend,” said the Wolf. “You do not mind if I call you— 
in the meantime—Brother Ivan?” The smile in the Mongoloid face 
widened hideously. “Let me introduce ourselves before we proceed 
further. On my right, Brother Georgi.” The man with the bucket 
bobbed his head in a travesty of welcome. “On my left, Brother Igor.” 
The punch bag whizzed to within inches of Nick’s body and twanged 
back like an outsized rubber band. “Myself, I am Brother Sergei. Now 


that you have recovered sufficiently to talk to us, I think we can 
dispense with the restoratives.” He waved a commanding hand at 
Brother Georgi with the bucket. Georgi put it down and picked up a 
rod that reminded Nick unpleasantly of a cattle prod. “Of course,” 
Brother Sergei added with a winning smile, “you may find the need of 
a little extra stimulus. Brother Georgi and Brother Igor will provide it 
as required.” 

Nick grunted and produced an unflattering phrase in the dialect of 
Leningrad. If he was Brother Ivan, then Brother Ivan he would be. 
Only why weren’t the other brothers tied up in the painful way 
reserved for him? 

He allowed himself to shiver and splutter uncontrollably while he 
tried to figure out where in the living hell he could possibly be. There 
was the concrete floor and the puddle of cold water at his feet; there 
was the punching bag and a thing that looked like a wooden horse in 
a gymnasium; there was the thing that he was tied to, and it was a 
whole damn wailful of parallel bars, like in Charlie’s gym on West 
46th back home in—oh, yeah, Leningrad—and there were tumble 
mats on the floor and no windows at all. One door... no, two doors... 
And three men facing him who looked maybe Slavic, maybe 
Mongolian, maybe Uzbek... maybe even Chinese. 

Brother Sergei’s smile blazed into his face. Brother Sergei’s hands 
lifted up Ivan Kokoschka’s pants and slipped a card out of the 
waistband. 

The MVD card. 

The icy douche of memory that flooded over Nick was more 
effective than the chilling water. Suddenly he remembered the 
cabdriver, the return to Chekhov Square, and the trap between the 
Pobeda and the ZIL. 

“May I ask you, my friend,” Brother Sergei was saying sweetly, 
“where you got this card?” 

“T got it from my superiors, of course, you fool!” Nick grated 
harshly. “And you will get something from them too if you do not 
release me instantly! Who do you—” 

Whack! The punching bag slammed into his guts and left him 
gasping wordlessly. 

“Nice, Brother Igor,” the man who called himself Sergei said 
approvingly. “Impeccable timing, and such effective thrust.” He 
beamed at Nick. “But that is very foolish of you, Brother Ivan. 
Because, you see, we know the methods of the MVD, and I’m afraid 
that your methods are regrettably different.” He shook his head 
sorrowfully. “They are so hidebound, those people. So very little 
imagination. We have found it quite easy to outwit them on more than 
one occasion. With you... ah... it took a little longer.” The wide face 


went on smiling, but the speech stopped. Nick’s torpid brain latched 
on to a thought and worried it around. These men, who looked like 
Russians, talked like Russians, maybe were Chinese—they could have 
been the MVD themselves. Even in this curious setting. But... not the 
way this man was talking. Unless it was a very devious trick. And if 
they were not MVD, then they were the men he had been seeking. 

Congratulations, Carter, he told himself ironically. You did find 
them, didn’t you? He let his eyes close and he relaxed deliberately 
against the parallel bars, feeling the sharp cords bite into his wrists 
and ankles. All he could do now was hold out, find out who they 
were, and try to think of some way— 

“Brother Georgi,” the smooth voice said a little sadly, “I am afraid 
that we are boring our guest. A little awakener, if you please.” 

Something like the sting of a giant ray lashed across his chest. It 
was unbelievable pain, and he yelled involuntarily at the sudden, 
vicious jolt of raw electricity. He opened his eyes and swore bitterly in 
fluent Russian. Brother Georgi grinned smugly and waved the rod 
tauntingly beneath his nose. It was a cattle prod—so highly charged 
that too much of it could easily kill a man. 

“Very good, Georgi,” murmured Brother Sergei. “But not too much 
at once, you know. Question-time has only just begun. Now, Brother 
Ivan ... ah ... Kokoschka. Possibly you feel we owe you something of 
an explanation. We brought you here, you see, because it became 
apparent that you were watching us, and we felt we could make it 
easier for you by showing you the way. Now that you are here we can 
more easily exchange ideas. So!” The voice hardened into ice. “Who 
are you? Why have you been watching us?” 

“You know who I am,” said Nick. “You’ve seen my card. But as for 
watching you, it was no more than an a routine check-up. Now, of 
course there will be others after you—” 

“Ha! Georgi!” Voice and electric prod lashed out like twin whips. 
“T expect much better of you than that! Who are you that you should 
watch us?” 

“T have nothing to say to you except that you will be shot when 
this is over,” Nick said calmly, wishing that he could find something 
more ringing, more heroic to say. But it was hard for him to tell how 
an MVD man would act. He had never seen one threatened with 
torture. 

“Igor!” The soft voice rose suddenly to a piercing scream. “Let this 
animal see something of your skill. Perhaps then we will hear a 
different story !” 

Igor bounded forward eagerly and touched the punching bag with 
a teasing stroke. Slowly, slowly, slowly, the hard resilient ball bobbed 
closer to Nick’s belly and bounced teasingly away. Then it began to hit 


him lightly. Igor grinned sardonically and tapped the bag with the 
controlled punches of an expert boxer. Suddenly, he unleashed a 
powerhouse that struck Nick’s taut body like a battering ram and 
came dancing back with a rain of pulverizing blows that made him 
want to vomit on the floor and turned the whole weird room into a 
mist of swirling darkness. 

Out of the darkness he heard the mocking laugh. 

His head cleared and he spat contemptuously. 

Igor began again. 

Nick relaxed. 

With every ounce of his lagging will power, he channelled his 
mind into a state of Yoga-like serenity that had seen him through the 
tortures of fire and water and the subtle agonies of prolonged hunger 
and thirst; and even though he knew that this erratic, viciously skilful 
pummelling could inflict internal damage that might never be 
repaired, he forced his body to absorb each blow as though his flesh 
were indestructible sponge and his nerves incapable of receiving or 
transmitting pain. Slowly, determinedly, he blanked out all sensation 
from his bound hands and feet, then the feeling of strain on his 
outstretched limbs from his own weight; then all thought of the 
punching-bag assault upon his helpless body. 

He sagged like a rag doll, and felt nothing. 

Brother Igor danced and feinted, feet shuffling lightly and big 
hands working at the bag as though it were sometimes lover and 
sometimes enemy. Now he would pretend to hit, and brush the bag 
lightly against Nick’s ribs. Then he would back away and suddenly 
unleash a machine-gun series of blows into the groin and abdomen. 
Nick watched abstractedly, feeling little but wondering how much 
longer he could hold out against this onslaught. The guard of his mind 
could slip as his body weakened; he knew that sooner or later he must 
either feel the pain or slide into unconsciousness. 

“Ah ! He rests! Georgi, awaken him !” 

The shock of the prod penetrated his consciousness and trembled 
away into nothingness. 

“Harder, Igor! Harder!” 

Blows hammered at his guts. 

The part of him that stayed awake saw and heard things through a 
murky haze. Three faces bobbed in front of him, all curiously alike 
except for the snarling smile of the one who was wielding neither prod 
nor bunching bag. Gone, now, was all pretence of “Brother” this and 
“Brother” that; gone too, all the false silkiness of that endless voice. 

“Hit, Igor! Hurt him carefully—so that he will feel excruciating 
pain but not yet die. Tell me, you—tell me, or you will suffer a 
thousand tortures and pray for the deliverance of death—to tell me 


who you are and why you followed us!” 

The faces blurred in front of him. 

“Speak, you spying pig! Harder, Igor ! Hit! Talk ! Hit—” 

As in a dream Nick saw a door open and a man glide silently into 
the room. He knew he had seen the man somewhere before, even 
though he had been dressed differently then... Ah, yes. At the door of 
the Oriental Gift Shop, or whatever the place was called, and then he 
had been wearing the drab business suit typical of the Muscovite. Now 
he was wearing the robes and cap of a Chinese tradesman—one whose 
trade depended partly upon on his appearance. Like a gift-shop owner, 
Nick thought wearily. Why hadn’t he worn them before ... ? Oh. 
Because that day had been almost over, time for stores to close and all 
good people to go home to their wives and supper. 

Good God ! If that were so, then this was the beginning of another 
day and he had lost an entire night! 

The robed newcomer, he noted hazily, had Ivan’s briefcase 
dangling from one long, lean, yellowish hand and a sheaf of Ivan’s 
papers in the other. 

The gliding man came to a stop beside Brother Sergei and stood in 
silence for a moment, watching Nick and the thudding punching bag 
with a meditative eye. Then, with sudden impatience, he jabbed a 
clawlike forefinger at the papers and spoke rapidly in a low monotone 
for several minutes. The man who called himself Brother Sergei 
listened with growing interest. Finally he turned to Nick with an 
unpleasant grin of triumph on his face. 

“Stop a moment, Igor,” he said gently. The robed man looked on 
impassively. “You Brother Ivan—of the MVD! My colleague wishes to 
enquire if it is customary for a member of the Security Police to 
indulge in the writing of bad novels and the translation of even worse 
short stories—and into English, no less !” 

“You blind fools!” Nick hissed angrily. Pain rushed through his 
body, and he groaned involuntarily. He drew a deep breath and made 
himself go on. “Do you suppose all my friends and neighbours know 
what I really am? To them I am a writer, and this is all they need to 
know. But you—whoever you are—you will soon realise your criminal 
foolishness in tangling with the MVD. No matter what happens to me 


“And a great deal will happen, I assure you,” Brother Sergei said 
evenly, “unless you stop lying and tell me what I want to know. 
Namely: your true identity. Why you have been watching us. What 
you think you have found out. To whom you are reporting. And 
exactly what you have reported. Now. Answer me, or suffer the 
consequences.” 

Nick answered with the filthiest Russian phrase he could think of, 


and it was a classic. 

Brother Sergei’s face twisted into a mask of hatred. “Very well, 
then. Since you have been good enough to provide us with 
identification papers containing your address, and the title page of a 
collection of short stories by one Sonya Dubinsky, we will make 
independent enquiries. I do not know, of course, who this Dubinsky 
woman is—but I can guarantee that we will find her, bring her here, 
and deal with her in such a manner that both you and she will scream 
for mercy. Or perhaps you would prefer to tell me immediately what I 
want to know?” 

“The Dubinsky woman is nothing to me,” Nick said 
contemptuously. “And your questions are without meaning, so I 
cannot answer them. But if I am not back at headquarters within—” 

“Tgor ! A little reminder if you please!” 

The bag punched into his stomach. 

“Brother Andrei will take over for you in a little while, Igor, so that 
you do not tire,” Sergei said solicitously. He turned to the robed man 
and spoke rapidly in a hissing undertone. The robed man nodded and 
left the room. 

The punching bag hammered relentlessly at Nick’s sagging body. 

After a while the robed man glided back with two other men in 
tow. Nick recognised them. He had seen them in a Volga or a ZIL or 
something a day or two ago... but his brain was beginning to get hazy 
and he was not thinking well. Sergei spoke quietly and quickly Gave 
them what sounded like an address. Ordered them to hurry. Then 
turned back to Nick, rubbing his hands. 

“Now,” he said, ominously cheerful. “Now. Let us continue while 
we wait for the lady to accept our invitation. I do hope she is 
attractive. It is not often that we have a woman—ah—in our hands.” 


CHAPTER 8 


RUN BALLERINA, RUN 


AGAIN there was a new man in the room. He had taken off his 
jacket and was rolling up his shirtsleeves neatly and deliberately to 
reveal the bulging muscles of the professional fighter. Nick eyed him 
languidly, feeling the bruising pain seep through his will and spread 
into every muscle of his body. It made very little difference who was 
going to hit him next. What was important was that he get his brain 
moving again to devise some cunning thing to say or do that would 
get him out of here. 

The new man, he noted, was making a big business out of 
adjusting the punching bag to a different height. Brother Sergei was 
nodding sagely and contributing suggestions. Discussing techniques, 
Nick thought bitterly. In the brief moment of respite he had a chance 
to take mental inventory of his condition and his surroundings. He 
was aching horribly, and the strain of his weight against the cords at 
his wrists and ankles was numbing and agonizing by turns. 

What he needed more than anything, he thought suddenly, was for 
someone like the tremendous Valentina Sichikova to come charging 
in, great arms flailing, great shoulders battering, great voice booming 
battle-cries, to scatter this crew of thugs like a bunch of bowling pins. 
But that would be a miracle, and he was fresh out of miracles at the 
moment. Christ! What a ball-up he had made of this ! 

“Go, Andrei!” Brother Sergei’s voice rapped out like a starter’s 
signal. The robed man looked on inscrutably. 

The heightened punching bag slammed against Nick’s temple, 
whipped back against a ready fist, and thundered into his face like a 
volley of cannonballs. 

Too much more of this, he knew, he couldn’t take. Already he was 
getting punch drunk. Soon he would pass out, be prodded into 
wakefulness, and so go through the whole bit again. There was no 
way out. Not a hope in hell of getting loose. Or any way they could 
make him talk about the little that he knew. 

He could only pray that they would not find Sonya. 


She woke with a start as the morning sunlight from the single 
window streamed across her face. For a moment she was puzzled, not 
knowing where she was, and then she realized that she was still in 
Ivan’s room. 

Sonya muttered crossly to herself and got up from his bed. She had 


waited for him much longer than he deserved, that vain, deceitful Ivan 
who used touch-up on his hair and left her in the lurch after making 
her promise she would be there when he came home. Somehow she 
had fallen asleep on his hideously uncomfortable mattress, and still he 
was not back. 

But it was strange that he was not here. She brushed the midnight- 
coloured hair back from her eyes and squinted at the door as if 
expecting him to open it and bounce in with his usual exuberance. It 
was not like him to act this way. On the other hand, what was like 
him—his tinted hair? 

Several flights below, down in the street, a black Pobeda glided to 
the curb and stopped outside Pereulok Leo Tolstoy 22. Two men got 
out. Nick would have recognized them if he’d seen them—or if he 
were capable of sight. 


He moaned once more and slumped. His head fell forward and his 
bruised body hung limply from the parallel bars, all its lead-weight 
suspended from his swollen hands. His feet were still as firmly tied as 
ever, but so suddenly and completely did his body sag that his knees 
bent beneath the load. 

“Georgi! Georgi! The prod !” 

The charge shivered through him. But still he hung like a dead 
man on the gallows. 

“Again! Again! Hold it longer this ttme—make him feel it!” 

The bolt should have galvanized his body. But it had no visible 
effect. “Andrei, you fool! You have hit him too hard—I wanted him 
alive ! You—Igor—bring Chiang-Soo here at once!” 


Sonya splashed water on her face and towelled herself vigorously. 
Damn him! Damn him! Damn him! No other man had ever treated her 
like this before and no man ever would again least of all that—that 
Ivan ! 

There were footsteps on the stairway but she did not hear them. Or 
perhaps she did, but they were not Ivan’s so they failed to register. 

She ran a comb briskly through her hair and snapped her bag shut 
with the crisp finality of a woman enraged almost beyond words. 
Bosom bobbing angrily, skirt flared out by the quickness of her 
movement, she marched briskly to the door with a high-stepping, 
emphatic stride and flung it open. Home she would go, and home she 
would stay, and the devil take him if he came around and tried to 
crawl into her shower! 

“What do you want?” she said furiously. There were two men on 
the landing outside Ivan’s door and one of them still had his hand 
raised as if to knock. She didn’t like the looks of either of them. Secret 


friends of Ivan’s, no doubt. Swine, the lot of them! 

The larger of the two square-shouldered men touched his hat 
perfunctorily. 

“Ah ... you are Kokoschka’s friend?” 

“T certainly am not!” she snapped, and slammed the door behind 
her. “His housekeeper, that’s what I am, and nothing more. But if you 
want to wait for him here, then please feel free to do so !” 

She flounced angrily past them and was already on her way down 
to the fourth floor when the smaller man caught up with her. He took 
her by the arm and swung her around to face him on the stairway. 

“Who are you?” he hissed into her face. 

Sonya stared back at him, her dark eyes smouldering. “That is 
none of your concern!” she hissed back at him. “But if you are one of 
his MVD friends, then you had better show me your identification 
before I talk to you. I am sick of him and his conniving!” 

“MVD?” The man looked oddly taken aback and dropped her arm. 
“Uh—uh—no. Is that who his friends are?” 

“Pah ! You are stupid !” she flashed. “Just like him !” 

She pulled away from him and ran down the stairs. 

He caught up with her on the fourth floor and slammed a hand 
down on her shoulder. She could hear the larger man clattering down 
the stairs behind him. 

“He wants to see you,” said the smaller man. “He wants you to 
come with us. It is of the greatest importance—” 

“T do not want to see him!” she flared. “Take your hands off me !” 

“You do not understand,” the big man said, crowding in upon her 
in a way she did not care for in the least. “Something has come up—” 

“Then it can go down!” She stamped her foot furiously and 
wrenched away. “I have no interest in him!” 

“Nevertheless, you are going to come with us,” the big man said, in 
a tone that suddenly sent a chill of fear shooting up her spine. His 
hand took hers and crushed it in a painful grip. 

“T am not!” she shouted. “Let me go, you—you—” 

“Comrade!” A door flung open and a very large man, a steel- 
worker, stood on the landing. “I work nights, did you not know? It is 
not right, such noise at this hour of the morning. It is ne kulturny.” 

His voice boomed across the landing and another door flew open. 
Madame Vera Plotznikova stood there in her nightgown, her mouth 
wide in mid-shriek. 

“Noise, noise, noise!” she screamed. “What is going on in this 
house?” 

Sonya shook herself free in a sudden violent movement. “Get them 
away from me! Get them away from me!” she shouted. “These men 
are attacking me! Comrade—help me!” 


“Oh, attacking you is it?” Comrade Steelworker stalked on to the 
landing. Madame Plotznikova shrieked : “Attacking you! Attacking 
you! Ilya Gri-gorovitch, they are attacking her ! Help ! Help !” 

“So, attacking, is it? Let me tell you, Comrades—” 

Sonya fled, half-sobbing ... third floor ... second ... first. . out, past 
the parked Pobeda. Behind her like sounds from a_ pursuing 
nightmare, she heard thundering feet and the outraged cries of 
Comrade Steelworker, Madame Plotznikova, old man Golovin, and 
all.... She went on running until she could run no more. Stopped. And 
wondered what she had been running from. 


Nick heard the muted sound of Chinese in his ears and felt the wet, 
cold floor beneath him. The icy water stung his body, and this time he 
was grateful for its bite. But still he lay as quiet as a dead or dying 
man. A hand felt for his pulse. 

“Low,” the voice said in Chinese. “Very low. This is not good.” 
Fingers plucked at Nick’s right eyelid and drew it roughly back. “Not 
good, not good at all. The skin, too—you see the condition of it? No 
Chou Tso-Lin will not be pleased.” 

“The needle, then, Chiang-Soo,” another voice said ungently. “Who 
could have known he was so close to dying, when he did not cry out 
or speak? You must save him—you must—if only for a day!” 

“T shall try,” the first voice said flatly. “But I promise nothing. He 
has been hit too much, too hard; to heavily about the head and 
stomach. You should have waited.” 

A needle stung into the clammy arm that lay out-flung from Nick’s 
sprawled, tormented body. He barely felt its sting. 


For a moment she wondered if she should not have gone with 
them after all, crude and disagreeable though they had been. At least 
in that way she would have found out what they really wanted and 
possibly what had become of Ivan. 

She glanced back over her shoulder and saw the dark Pobeda 
nosing its way down the block towards her in a way that she suddenly 
found unutterably sinister. Her heart leaped unpleasantly and her 
long, light stride quickened until it took her into a group of office 
workers heading briskly for their jobs. The group caught her up and 
swept her into a tall building with a second exit halfway around the 
block. She made for that exit as quickly as she could without looking 
conspicuous and stared out into the street. No Pobeda; no square- 
shouldered men peering out from under lowered hatbrims, just 
ordinary, honest, Russian workers. 

Her lovely, limber legs carried her swiftly through the crush of 
morning traffic and down to the small Bohemian world whose heart 


was the Cafe Neva. It was too early for most of them to be up, but she 
would get them up! And she would find out who had seen him last 
and perhaps even who these strange men were. 

A week-old question suddenly reappeared and stared her in the 
face: Why had the MVD man been making enquiries about Ivan in the 
first place? And now two new questions : Why had he not come 
home? What were those two strangers—MVD, friends, or bill 
collectors ? Not any of those things, she decided firmly. Besides, they 
had looked... vaguely foreign. 

Her early-morning anger had melted under the assault of 
something very close to fear. It was puzzling enough that Ivan should 
be missing; it was alarming to have been pawed at by those men. But 
to have been deliberately followed under circumstances that were 
already baffling was enough to unnerve a less highly-strung young 
woman. But Sonya’s nerves, though taut, were made of sturdy stuff. 

For two solid hours she visited the small galleries and pottery 
shops and cafes that she knew to be Ivan’s favourite hangouts. Once in 
a while she pounded on a door and aroused a sleeping tenant. From 
the Cafe Neva she phoned her home in case he might have shown up 
there; there was no answer. She called other numbers. 

—Boris, have you by any chance seen Ivan ?— 

—No, not since the night before last, Sonya, when I saw him with 
you. Why?— 

—Galina, can you tell me when last you saw Ivan?— 

—Almost a week ago. Why? (Laugh) Has he deserted you?— 

—Feodor, I am worried about Ivan. Have you seen him lately?— 

—For a moment yesterday, Sonya, crossing Chekhov Square. But 
we did not speak. Yes of course, he looked all right. Why?— 

—Sasha— 

—Vanya— 

—Nikolai—? 

Nobody had seen him for almost twenty-four hours. Now the worry 
became a gnawing pain. She walked slowly back to her apartment, 
intending to call off her ballet practice session and wait at home in 
case he tried to reach her. But instinct was beginning to work within 
her, and she stopped on her own street corner and took a long, 
cautious look down the length of the block. The black car was not 
there. But there was a man leaning against the building opposite hers, 
his face half-hidden beneath a slouch brimmed hat. So they had found 
out where she lived ! 

She turned away quickly and hurried back to the Cafe Neva. After 
a few minutes of deep, searching thought and a cup of very strong 
black coffee, she groped around in her pocketbook until she found the 
scrap of paper that she sought. 


This time she used the proprietor’s private telephone. Her fingers 
trembled as she dialled the very special number given her by the slit- 
mouthed man from the MVD. 


Nick opened his eyes cautiously, cursing himself for having given 
in to sleep and yet thankful for the rest. His body ached abominably, 
but so far as he could tell he was still in something like working order. 

From somewhere near him he could hear the thwack-whop-thwack 
of fists hitting a punching bag. A few yards away from him a heavyset 
man sat on a low stool, apparently watching whoever was pounding 
the bag. Both doors to the room were closed. No sound seeped into the 
room from the world outside. 

He himself, he discovered, was partly dressed and lying on a 
tumbling mat with a crude rug thrown over him and his head resting 
on what felt like Ivan’s jacket. 

What touching solicitude! he thought ironically. But just in case he 
got too comfortable, they had handcuffed his wrists together and 
bound rough cord around his ankles. And then they had supplied him 
with company in the form of two men, and perhaps others that he 
could not see. 

At least he had some clothes on and he was not strung up against a 
wall. And it seemed that they wanted to keep him alive for further fun 
and games. He stretched experimentally beneath the rug. Every 
muscle in his body screamed back silently. Both handcuffs and cord 
were as tight as they could be. Still not taking any chances, the 
bastards. 

The door to an inner—or perhaps it was the outer— room opened 
suddenly. Nick caught a quick glimpse of a storeroom lined with boxes 
and, beyond it, a suggestion of daylight. Then the door closed and the 
robed man stood in the room looking across at him. 

Nick closed his eyes quickly and gave a tiny, sighing moan. In 
another minute or two, he was sure, they were going to come over 
and poke at him to see how marvellously he had recovered. Then of 
course they’d tie him up again and he’d be right back where he 
started. He made himself lie very still. Consciously, he relaxed. 
Deliberately, he cleared his mind of all thoughts of how little time he 
had to repeat his parlour trick and how useless it probably would be 
anyway, and concentrated every fibre of his being on the serious 
business of dying. 

Miraculously, he was given time, although his mind was too busy 
to realize it. The other door to the room opened and Brother Sergei 
hurried in. He and the robed man talked in rapid undertones, glancing 
frequently at the oblivious Nick. 

His skin paled. Cold sweat stood out on his forehead. His pulse 


slowed ... gradually, gradually, until its beat was almost 
imperceptible. 

It was not a performance he often undertook, because he was not 
particularly adept and could not maintain the state for very long. But 
he had learned enough from his long years of Yoga practice so that at 
least he could stall for time and conserve his strength— if there was 
anything to conserve it for. 

He concentrated with an intensity that allowed no room for 
thought of anything but the deliberate slowing down of his bodily 
processes. 

By the time the two men came towards him and leaned down to 
feel his heartbeat, there was not much left for them to feel. And yet it 
was still there. His breath came faintly, but he breathed. His skin was 
pasty, but not yet with the waxiness of death. 

“Ah, there is slight improvement,” the man in the robe announced. 
“Tt’s possible that within a few hours he may be capable of speech. Or 
of use in some form. I will give him one more dose, and we will 
hope....” 

Again, the pricking sensation in the upper arm. 

“So. I think that we can expect a return of consciousness before 
tomorrow. Then I think that Chou will persuade him to talk—or 
perform in some other useful way. In the meantime it is pointless to 
do anything but leave him where he is. This evening, perhaps, he can 
be made to eat....” 

The low babble of talk swirled around Nick’s head and finally 
faded to the soft slap-slap of footsteps. 

Later—he had no idea how much later—he opened his eyes and 
took a cautious look around. 

There was only one man in the room with him, and he was sitting 
on the low stool reading a newspaper. Sergei, the robed man, the 
fellow who punished the punching bag—all were gone. Only the one 
man remained, and the two closed doors. 

Nick tested himself again. Whatever they were shooting into him 
surely was effective. He felt refreshed and vigorous, as though he had 
slept long and healthfully, and only a dull ache remained of the 
punishment he had taken. 

He stirred and groaned. The man on the stool glanced at him and 
went back to the newspaper. Nick moaned piteously and turned 
clumsily on his makeshift bed. “Water, water...” he moaned feebly. 
The man tossed aside his newspaper, got up heavily from the stool, 
and came towards him. 

“You—you—listen to me,” Nick whispered hoarsely. “Something— 
I must tell you....” His voice dropped to a dying hiss. “But you must 
give me water first...” 


“Talk first, water afterwards,” the man said implacably. 


“Listen, then!” Nick croaked urgently. “You people ... made a 
mistake. I am not the one who....” His voice faded into a low whimper 
of almost incoherent sound “... All in the papers...” he muttered 
indistinctly. 


“What papers? What papers?” 

“Phmmmph ...” murmured Nick. 

“What?” The man bent an ear down towards Nick’s faltering lips. 
“What is this about papers?” 

“Secret writing,” Nick hissed provocatively. “Manuscript 
briefcase ... last page ...” His words mumbled away into a tremulous 
sigh. 

“What manuscript?” The man’s head came closer. “Louder ! I 
cannot hear you !” 

“Too bloody bad, chum,” Nick said in very English English, and 
brought his handcuffed arms up from under the crude rug with a 
lightning, guillotine-like movement. 

It was a guillotine that struck from beneath with hideous, 
unexpected suddenness, and its blade was the heavy chain between 
the cuffs. The man’s head did not fall and roll; it flew back like the lid 
of a jack-in-the-box. His eyes strained in their sockets and he loosed a 
little strangled sound through his mangled windpipe. Nick struck 
again viciously, slashing his steel-armoured hands sideways against 
the corded neck like a wood-chopper felling a tree. The man dropped 
almost gracefully to the tumbling mat and landed with a gentle thud. 

Nick threw back the rug and scrambled to his knees. This was one 
fellow who wasn’t going to be bothering anybody ever again. 
Awkwardly, he searched through the man’s clothing with his Siamese- 
twin hands. And found absolutely nothing that could help him—no 
gun, knife, handcuff key, or even fingernail file. 

Hell! The bastard hadn’t even bothered to arm himself ! He, wait a 
minute; the prod was still lying on the floor over by the stool. Not a 
very useful weapon for a man with hands and feet tied up, but it was 
something. 

He hopped clumsily over to the stool and picked up the electric 
prod. 

Now... which door? Neither of them was any too inviting. But the 
one on the left was the one through which he had seen daylight a few 
minutes or hours or days ago. 

Much to his surprise, it was unlocked. 

He opened it, hobbled uncomfortably through a storage room piled 
high with boxes, and pushed his way between curtains that gave off a 
little tinkling sound as he eased them aside. 

He was in a Chinese gift shop)—alone in it; and it was night. 


Outside, through the show window, he could see the warm light of a 
streetlamp; inside, in the window, he could see a knife. 


CHAPTER 9 


GOODBYE, BROTHERS; GOODBYE, WORLD 


IT was ornamental, its haft a pair of snakes in unlikely positions 
and its blade in dull brass adorned with intaglio dragons, but it was a 
knife. 

He shuffled briskly over to the window and put the prod down 
while he reached for his one hope of salvation. The knife’s blade slid 
out reluctantly. It was dim with disuse but its edge was sharp. Nick 
crouched low and slashed swiftly at the cords binding his bare ankles. 
The last strand parted seconds later and he wiggled his ankles 
gratefully. Now the handcuffs. One did not go running around 
Moscow at night with feet bare and hands manacled. People were 
liable to stop and ask embarrassing questions. 

But he could find nothing that would release the lock for him or 
snap him free. He had to stop this monkeying around and get out of 
here. 

He held the knife between his teeth and went on twisting and 
wrenching at the cuffs while he checked the outer door and show 
window to see which of them was going to let him out of here. His 
heart started sinking almost at once and went on plunging rapidly as 
he made his swift inspection. The door was fitted with an intricate 
lock the likes of which he had never seen, and the key had been taken 
away. The window was a sandwich of thick glass and wire mesh. God! 
This was hopeless. Maybe the other door from the room he’d been 
held in would be more promising. Better try it— although he was 
almost sure it must lead into a passage to the other rooms of this place 
and eventually to a front door as firmly secured as this one. 

The knife still firmly clenched between his teeth, he picked up the 
electric prod and trotted to the back of the small store. There he 
stopped. With eyes now accustomed to the gloom he could see the 
small serving counter and its contents. There was nothing in the glass 
case he could use. The cash register didn’t suggest any immediate 
possibilities. 

But there was a telephone. 

From somewhere within the depths of the house he heard 
movement. 

Quickly ! Call Sonya ! 

Cursing his clumsy fingers, he dialled her number and listened to 
the distant shrilling of its bell. It went on and on, like a cry for help in 
a soundproof room. Sweet Jesus! She might be at his place, waiting 


for him, wondering what had become of him—and his room had no 
telephone. 

U.S. Embassy? No—strictly against instructions, and they would 
deny all knowledge of him. Anyway, take too long to get through to a 
responsible person. 

He broke the connection at last and racked his brain to recall the 
single other number he had been given while in Moscow. It stubbornly 
eluded him. 

The distant sounds of movement became a slow deliberate thud 
like someone walking unhurriedly downstairs. 

Ah! The numbers came back and he dialled rapidly, crooking the 
phone between his head and shoulder and feeling rather like a one- 
handed, one-man band. 

The phone rang far away. The thudding came close and suddenly 
picked up tempo. He heard shouts, followed by the sound of running 
footsteps. 

A sound clicked inside his ear. 

A tremendous voice, like a roll of thunder, boomed through his 
aching head. “Hello—Who is this?” it roared. 

“Comrade Valentina, this is Agent Stepanovich,” he lied rapidly 
into the mouthpiece. “In connection with the spying on headquarters, 
there is a Chinese firm called—” 

The noise was suddenly on top of him and a figure hurtled through 
the tinkling curtains and tore the receiver from his grasp. A booted 
foot kicked at his knees and he went flying. As 200 pounds of 
masculine weight settled on his chest he heard the distant tinny-roar 
of: “What is this? Who is this? Hello?” And a decisive plocking sound 
as the second man ripped savagely at the cord and tore it from its 
socket. Nick slashed out furiously at the face looming over him— 
Brother Andrei’s and thrust the handcuff chain up hard against the 
spatulate nose. He jerked abruptly and with all the strength he could 
command from his awkward position. Brother Andrei grunted and 
jolted backward, slamming heavily into the Brother at the telephone. 
Nick rolled convulsively and chop-kicked at Andrei’s jutting jaw. 
Brother Number Two—to whom he had not been formally introduced 
—crash-dived forward over his fallen comrade with clawing hands 
outstretched. 

Nick spat the knife out into his own bound hands and slashed 
upwards at the other man’s throat, driving it in like a skewer through 
a piece of overdone meat. Blood splattered on to his hands as he 
pulled it out. The man produced a gargling scream and sprawled on 
top of him, still clawing wildly. Nick struck once more and wrenched 
himself free. As he leapt to his feet he heard the shout of rage and the 
running feet from behind the curtain, and he knew he hadn’t a chance 


in hell of getting out of this alive. But at least he was going to leave 
this world feet first and take some of the bastards with him! 

An angry mosquito zoomed past his cheek from the curtained 
doorway. He crouched down low beside the counter, poised to leap 
when the moment was right. The man with the gun ran into the room 
shouting angrily and swinging his heavy weapon around like a metal 
detector. 

“Come out of there, you fool!” he snarled. “Got you cornered like 
the filthy rat you are!” 

Nick jumped sideways and flung the knife at the looming figure. 
The man yelped shrilly, and a bullet from his silenced gun zoomed 
over Nick’s head. The knife clattered to the floor and the man clutched 
his shoulder, but the gun spat again and its message skimmed past 
Nick’s face and thunked into the wall behind him. 

Goddamn! Now even the knife was gone and he had nothing— 

He remembered the prod and leaped for it like a cat leaping off a 
hot stove. The gun followed him and sang again, but its action was 
slowed by the silencer and the man’s injured shoulder was obviously 
affecting his aim. Nick grabbed the prod in his manacled hands, 
effected a nimble, twisting leap in the air that would have done credit 
to Ballerina Dubinsky, and landed several feet from the gunman with 
his body sideways to the outstretched gun hand. The man wavered 
like an elderly boxer facing a frisky youngster—and that waver was 
enough. Nick pressed the tiny switch on the prod and swung it 
mightily. It swished through the air and struck the man across the 
face, pulled away suddenly as Nick leaped again and jabbed hotly at 
the gun hand, soared away and came back to prod the throat 
inexorably. The man screamed and loosed a wild shot into the air. 
Nick danced back with the prod and swung it like a stave, knocking 
the gun out of the man’s hand and sending it flying across the room. 
He jabbed once more, hard against the throat, and the man staggered 
back like a wounded bull, bellowing loud enough to wake the dead. 
Nick jerked the electric stave back, gathered strength, and hit the man 
against the side of the head with all his fading force. 

He could hear the rest of the herd thundering to the rescue as he 
dropped the prod and reached for the fallen gun. The man had 
stopped bellowing but was still completing his clumsy dive to the floor 
by the time Nick had the gun in his manacled hands and was aiming it 
at the door. The lock looked impossible to crack, but it was his only 
hope. Whatever was left in the gun wasn’t going to take care of this 
whole houseful of maniacal people. He thrust the heavy weapon 
against the lock and squeezed the trigger three times in rapid 
succession, exulting at the damage he saw. With the third squeeze the 
gunbolt clicked back on an empty chamber—but a thick piece of metal 


fell from the door. He wrenched at the knob. It stuck fast. Oh God, oh 
God, oh God! He rattled at it feverishly. Suddenly, as the footsteps 
pounded through the tiny storeroom and the curtains tinkled angrily, 
the door flung open. 

He threw himself out on to the sidewalk and into the cool night. 
And ran, his feet slapping at the pavement and his heart close to 
bursting with the exuberance of freedom. 

There were running feet and shouts behind him, but there was 
nothing anybody could do to stop him because there were lights and 
people up ahead and he would run towards them and— 

The black Pobeda cruised past him and stopped with a jerk. Two 
men piled out and ran towards him. He hesitated, dodged, and felt a 
sudden weight on his knees from behind that brought him crashing 
down on to the sidewalk with his head against the cold unyielding 
stone. Half-dazed, he flailed out with his arms and legs, and then his 
head exploded into a million falling stars as the whole world crashed 
down upon him. 


Nick shivered. The icy water stung his face and trickled down his 
naked body. He moaned and opened his eyes. 

Here we go again, the voice of his mind said bitterly. 

The room was the same as before. His vision was not all it had 
been and the figures were blurred, but they were there. He was tied 
again, to the parallel bars, and his body ached abominably. 

The scene swam slowly into focus. There was Brother Sergei, 
looking very angry indeed, the robed man looking inscrutable, and 
Brother something-else hovering in the background with his sleeves 
rolled up. But something new had been added. A neat little man stood 
before him with a smile on his lips and a twinkle in his beady dark 
eyes. 

“How nice!” said the little man. “How very nice to see you! And 
what a truly remarkable man you are, according to all reports.” 
Admiration beamed from his bland face. “On the very brink of death, 
you rose and slew the mighty.” He chuckled a trifle ruefully. “It is 
unfortunate, of course, that we can no longer call ourselves the 
Brothers Twelve. One or two Brothers— thanks to you—are no longer 
with us. But no matter. Our ranks will be reinforced. The loss is fully 
worth the pleasure of meeting you.” 

His delicate little forefinger reached out and caressed the inside of 
Nick’s elbow. “For a long time now,” said the charming voice, “I have 
been hoping to meet a member of AXE. I see you bear the tattoo mark 
of that almost legendary organization. I am honoured to be in such 
distinguished company. I am so sorry that my colleagues did not 
recognize you at once, and therefore handled you so rudely. On the 


other hand, one cannot blame them, because the significance of the 
AXE symbol is only known, presently, to what I might call a Chosen 
Few.” 

The dainty little hand went up to stroke the little round chin. 

“You would not, I suppose, deign to talk with us?”- the dapper 
man as asked. 

Nick closed his eyes wearily. Deign, hell. 

The small man chuckled. “Of course not. But you see, there is no 
need for you to talk. Obviously you were sent here by AXE. Obviously 
you discovered something that interested you and that would no 
doubt interest your superiors. But what it might be is of no real matter 
to us. We know far more about ourselves than you do.” Again the 
chuckle, now a little fruitier. “And I have gathered from my colleagues 
that it is most difficult to elicit your confidences. Under other 
circumstances, I think I might find it worthwhile to try other methods, 
which I am quite sure would succeed. Regrettably, however, this is not 
the time.” The voice sharpened into a razor’s edge of a sound. “We 
have another use for you. It will require nothing from you. No speech, 
no cooperation of any kind—or no voluntary cooperation, I should 
say.” The little man’s tone dropped into a geniality that was almost 
syrupy. “Naturally, you close your eyes. But you cannot close your 
ears. And it may amuse you to know that I could not have wished for 
a more ideal specimen than you. Oh, yes, you will serve my purpose 
admirably.” Nick heard the sound of small hands rubbing together. 

As he listened, he quietly tested his strength. And this time, he had 
to admit to himself, it was just about used up. His body felt dead from 
the shoulders up and fiery with pain from the shoulders down. His 
brain refused to think clearly, to concentrate, or even care.... 

Specimen? he thought idly. Do I wind up in a pickle jar or a Dixie 
cup? Maybe in a little bottle. Hawk would never recognize me. Sonya 
would never again run those long, delicious fingers through Ivan 
Kokoschka’s tinted hair. ... 

“Admirably!” the little man said again. “With your help, our 
Russian friends cannot help but believe what they already have reason 
to suspect. An AXEman! Marvellous! The very thing to frost our 
carefully baked cake.” 

Hands rubbed again. Nick squinted at him through his eyelashes. 
The small, neat man was looking horribly pleased. 

“What a catch! What a catch!” the small man gurgled. “But we 
must make sure that you are in fairly good condition when they find 
you. Dead or alive, it is always nice to look one’s best, is it not, my 
AXE friend?” 

Dead or alive. How sinister this melodramatic little jerk was 
making himself sound! 


But now lemme get this straight, Nick told himself foggily. Fancy- 
Pants here had recognized him as an AXEman and was pleased. He 
was not, however, going to torture information out of his prize 
specimen but was going to turn it—him—Carter—over to ... them ? 
The Russians? Wild! Crazy! And in good condition, too, even though 
possibly dead. 

He chewed it over in his mind, vaguely aware that Fancy-Pants 
had tippytoed away from him and was now talking things over with 
Sergei and the creep who looked like a witchdoctor. Chiang-Soo, 
somebody had called the man in the silky robe. Realization gradually 
seeped into Nick’s battered mind. It didn’t make sense to him, but 
then none of this had made sense to him from the start. Anderson, the 
C.I.A. man, had wound up dead in the GUM department store. He, 
Carter, was destined to be another Anderson. 

But for the luvva Christ, if these people had access to the kind of 
information the Russians claimed someone was stealing, why should 
they jeopardize and complicate their scheme by tossing American 
bodies into Russian laps? Of course! Something had gone wrong— 
Ferorenko, the Russian spy who had stumbled onto the Chinese 
microfilm. They had prepared for just such a contingency by rigging 
things so that it would seem as though the secrets had originally been 
stolen by the United States. But then how could they possibly—? 

He gave up. It was all too much, and he was weary beyond words. 

The small man came back towards him, rubbing his hands with 
satisfaction. 

“Good, good, good!” he said gleefully. “Now it is all arranged, and 
so neatly that I almost regret I cannot explain it to you so that you can 
appreciate all the niceties of it. But one cannot take chances, can 
one?” A little cloud appeared between his narrow eyes. “But you are 
uncomfortable up there, my friend, and obviously in pain. We must 
get you down at once and let you rest. Chiang-Soo!” He clapped his 
little hands briskly and the robed man stepped forward. “The first 
injection, if you please. Then we will cut him down. We will not keep 
you long, my friend,” he added kindly to Nick. “Only long enough to 
complete our preparations. Then you will be free, you understand? 
Yes, free!” He laughed richly, and his narrow body rocked with 
enjoyment of the wonderful joke. 

Chiang-Soo reached up with his long, robed arms. Nick caught a 
glimpse of the shining needle poised between the man’s deft fingers, 
and then he felt the sharp, cold length of it plunge into his arm. 

“What—what is it?” he mumbled thickly. His eyes clouded 
suddenly and his senses reeled. 

“Do not be alarmed,” he heard. “It is nothing but a sedative, a 
sleeping potion, to prepare you for the next step of our plan. Later 


there will be other medication, and you will be told what is required 
of you. We shall provide you with more suitable clothes and....” 

The words faded away into a meaningless babble of sound. Then at 
last there was silence and a blessed peace. 


It was long past midnight in Moscow, and yet throughout the city 
telephones rang unceasingly and an unusually large number of people 
went about their business in a curiously secretive way. 

Morning came. The telephones rang less frequently but still at 
regular intervals, and the men who had been aroused for extra duty 
stayed on the job until relieved by others just as hard-eyed and elert. 

The Oriental Gift Shop opened for business as usual. 

Sonya Dubinsky woke up on the couch of her friend Natasha, 
wondered for the second time wherever in the world she was, and 
suddenly remembered what she was doing here. She rubbed the sleep 
from her eyes and went straight to the telephone to find out if there 
had been any word about the two men in the black Pobeda and the 
missing Ivan. 

The secret number rang. A suave voice answered. 

Nothing yet. 

She sat down on the rumpled couch with her head propped in her 
listless hands. 

The day wore on. 

Somewhere in the city a man was being shaved and dressed and 
spoken to in low, compelling tones. His veins flowed with unfamiliar 
substances and his brain was full of nightmares. 

Evening came. More telephones rang, more messages were 
delivered. One of them was so urgent and important that Dmitri 
Borisovich Smirnov was called upon to deal with it himself. It was an 
explosive and sensational report from the Chinese Embassy. They had 
caught a spy; and they had lost him. 


Night again. He was on the street and running, though he had no 
idea why he should be running or where his feet were taking him. He 
dimly remembered being thrust out of a car and roughly shoved 
around a corner into the wide street that lay ahead. He was not even 
aware that his name was Carter, or Kokoschka, or that he no longer 
had his moustache and his baggy Russian suit. 

But he was clothed. He knew that without thinking of it, and as he 
ran he realized he was carrying a gun in an armpit holster. It surprised 
him for some reason, although he also knew it was not the first time 
in his life he had carried a gun. All he was truly conscious of was the 
necessity to run—to hide, that was it! 

Suddenly he knew where he was going. He was an American 


citizen, he was in trouble, and that sprawling building up ahead was 
the U.S. Embassy. He had to reach it. He had to get inside, to safety. 
There would be Russian surveillance men about—someone had 
helpfully told him that—and he was going to have to outwit them. 
Already he could see shadowy figures at various points outside the 
walls. They would be armed, too; he knew that. Very well, then, if he 
had to shoot it out with them, he would. 

He was very close to them now. And very close to sanctuary. He 
thrust his hand into his jacket and drew out the gun. One of the men 
was moving up on him, and that man was going to get it right in the— 

Wait a minute now. Since when had he been shooting at Russians? 
Nick hesitated. Something was telling him to kill that man; and 
something else was whispering urgently that he should not. Okay, 
then ! He would use the gun as a signal—fire off a couple of quick 
shots into the air, and then someone was bound to come runing out of 
the Embassy to find out what was going on. Maybe even Sam. 

Sam ? Who in hell was Sam ? 

He wondered briefly, and saw a man detach himself from the 
shadows and walk purposefully towards him. 

“Halt!” he heard. “We know who you are. Surrender at once or—” 

Nick fired rapidly into the air. That ought to get something started, 
he thought hopefully. It did. 

An explosion split the air above his head. A bullet smashed into 
the wall beside him and sent concrete splinters showering about his 
face. He cursed, ducked, dodged, and heard the singing sound of a 
silenced gun sending its message past his ears. 

Hopeless! he thought desperately. Far too many of them—I’ll never 
make it. 

He flung himself around and started running back along the way 
he’d come. God Almighty, the street was full of them! A cordon of 
men lined the end of the block, and the light from the streetlamps 
glinted off the barrels of their guns. Zing! over his head. Thwack! 
against the wall beside him. What’s going on? he thought frantically. 
The whole damn Army’s out to get me! All right, ’ll get a couple of 
them too! He flung himself back against the wall and fired wildly— 
first at the cordon and then towards the firing from the Embassy gates. 
A barrage of shots suddenly enveloped him. Chips flew from the wall. 
Bullets flew and screamed and sang and nicked his flesh, and still he 
stood there firing at shadows. Invincible! he thought exultantly. 
Bullets hitting me—hitting me !—from all sides, but they can’t drop 
me, the bastards! 

The next one got him in the neck and hurt him badly. He turned 
angrily, squeezed the trigger of his empty gun, and felt something like 
an anvil strike against his temple. He dropped to his knees, hung there 


for a moment, and then fell like a stone as a second bullet slammed 
against his skull. 

Human forms erupted from the darkness and ran towards the 
deathly stillness that was Nick Carter’s body. 


CHAPTER 10 


MY MOVE, I THINK, SMIRNOV 


DMITRI BORISOVICH SMIRNOV squared the board neatly in the 
centre of the table and lovingly set each of the thirty-two intricately 
carved chessmen into place. The game—or, rather, the mental exercise 
—helped him to think. And so did vodka. 

When he was satisfied that each piece occupied the exact centre of 
its square he reached behind him for his travelling case and withdrew 
the bottle and the glasses. This done, he opened up a locked case and 
methodically set its contents on the table beside the chessboard : a 
gun, a bulging envelope, a ballpoint pen, a wallet containing both 
American and Russian notes, and certain identification papers 
purporting to belong to one John Goldblatt, American newspaperman. 

He glanced across at his guest and smoothed his luxurious 
moustache. 

Ah, good! he said to himself. The timing is, as usual, perfect. One 
is fortunate to have so efficient a staff. One little moment more, and 
we shall talk. In the meantime. ... He poured himself a glass of vodka 
and let it blaze a warming path of fire down his throat. 

Nick lay back and listened to the small, almost homely sounds. His 
nostrils quivered questingly. The antiseptic smell was gone. No hushed 
voices. No sudden needles, no firm hands probing his sore body. He 
opened his eyes experimentally. 

A whiteness swam across his vision and drew slowly into focus. It 
was a ceiling, splashed with light. He stretched. His muscles ached, 
but not unpleasantly; rather as if he had been indulging in some 
unaccustomed exercise and had been massaged afterwards by expert 
hands. He touched his head. No bandage, in spite of a persistent dull 
ache. And his face was cleanshaven. A low chuckle reached his ears. 
He listened to it, tried to place its owner; failed. He sat up and 
blinked. His head swung around in sickening circles and his vision 
blurred again. But the nightmare was gone and he knew who he was. 

“So, Mr. Slade!” the rich voice rumbled. “You are with us at last!” 

Nick swung his legs over the side of the couch and stared at the 
speaker. 

The sudden movement made him groan involuntarily. A thousand 
devils with pitchforks were jabbing at his head, and his stomach felt 
as if... as if it had been used as a punching bag. And it had, he 
remembered, staring at the face across the table in front of him. He 
recognized that face. Not many people in the world would have done 


so, but he had seen its likeness in the AXE files at headquarters. 

“So Comrade Smirnov,” he said, and his voice sounded rusty and 
disused. “It seems I really am here. I always thought we’d meet in hell. 
No doubt that is where we are?” 

Dmitri Smirnov laughed. 

“That, no doubt, is a matter of opinion,” he rumbled smoothly, 
stroking his moustache. “We are in what I might call an anteroom of 
Intelligence headquarters. Purgatory, you might say. But this much I 
will tell you before we continue with our talk : You have been in a 
hospital for the past three days—a very special hospital, I might add— 
and you have been babbling in a most illuminating way.” 

“Three days!” Nick sucked in his breath. 

Smirnov raised his bushy eyebrows. “Your reaction is fascinating. 
You appear to be more interested in the time element than in what I 
call your babbling. Is time, then, of so much importance?” 

“I always like to know what time it is,” said Nick. “And is that 
vodka I see beside your pawns?” 

“Tt is indeed,” said Smirnov. “And because I can see you do not yet 
feel quite your best, so—” he tilted the bottle into the second glass, 
“for the head I can surely recommend the vodka. To your health, 
Slade. And congratulations to you for being among the living. And for 
the questioning, I recommend a little game of chess. How about it, 
yes?” 

Nick drank the fiery liquid gratefully. “I’m a little rusty,” he said 
apologetically, and pulled a straight-backed chair up to the table. 
“And it’s a long time since I played chess in secondhand pyjamas. May 
I ask what you have done with my clothes? I shouldn’t like to leave 
here in someone else’s underwear.” 

“Ah, well, you won’t need to,” Smirnov said sympathetically. “Your 
clothes have been pressed and are waiting for you. However, we did 
find a number of items on you that we feel require just a little 
explanation. Here, for instance.” He opened the bulky envelope and 
slid its contents across the table. “I suppose you will tell me that you 
have never seen these papers before and that you have no idea how 
they came to be found upon you?” 

Nick picked them up and examined them closely. Each was a sheet 
of America Embassy paper with the letterhead removed but the 
indelible watermark remaining. Each contained a report of 
information so highly secret that no Russian in his right mind would 
have shown it to another living man without good reason. Nick 
scrutinized the messages carefully. This was exactly what had been 
found on Anderson, except that it was up to date. Also, it was a little 
less detailed and revealing. 

“Your move,” said Smirnov graciously. 


Nick gazed down at the chessboard and carefully moved a piece. 

“You are quite right,” he said. “I have never seen these papers 
before.” 

Smirnov chuckled. “But they were taken from you, after we 
brought you in from the street outside the American Embassy. We also 
found this gun, and these other things.” He swept his strong, long- 
fingered hand over the other items on the table. Nick glanced at them. 

“Only the pen is mine,” he said. “Your move, I believe.” 

“Only the pen,” murmured Smirnov. “Ah.” He squinted down at 
the board and carefully moved a piece. “The identification papers, 
then—they are not yours?” 

“Of course not,” said Nick. “You called me Slade. I wonder how 
you know. But I have to say that you are right.” He moved a knight 
quickly and flicked John Goldblatt’s papers back to Smirnov. “You 
know these papers are not mine.” 

“T do know,” said Smirnov easily. “That was a little mistake, and I 
am glad to say there have been a number of them. Or else you would 
not be alive to enjoy this game with me.” His hand hovered over the 
pieces on the board and his bushy eyebrows beetled. “As a matter of 
fact, we know of this Goldblatt. He used to be an agent for both the 
British and the Americans. For a while he was working in 
Johannesburg, South Africa, and then, for some reason, he left rather 
suddenly. Later he turned up here in Russia, as an accredited 
newspaperman with some talent in photography. Now, let me see ...” 
He moved a chess piece and sat back watching it as though expecting 
it to jump back into its previous position. “Yes, yes. Goldblatt. We 
happen to know that he abandoned his newspaper work and is even 
now working in an advertising agency in London. He teaches 
photography on the side and I understand he is achieving a certain 
prominence with exhibitions of his own. A very talented young man, 
Goldblatt. A little younger than you, actually, and, possessed of a most 
magnificent beard, which I fear, you will never achieve. He is also, 
regrettably, a little thin on top. Bald as a monk, one might say. You 
wonder how I know these things? Well, we have our spies too, you 
know.” 

“T know,” Nick murmured understandingly and made his move on 
the chessboard. “A drop more vodka, do you mind? Thank you so 
much. And what did you discover about the gun? Was that 
Goldblatt’s, too?” 

Smirnov shook his head. “No indeed. Spy though he was, Goldblatt 
never carried anything more lethal than a camera. I hope you 
appreciate how fortunate you are, that we know these things. No, the 
gun is such that it could have been picked up anywhere from some 
careless—possibly dead—American, in Vietnam or some such place. 


And then—ah—reissued to you. Along with the nice American suit. 
Unless both suit and gun are yours? For all I know they may be as 
much a part of you as the AXE tattoo you wear on your right elbow.” 

“That’s right,” Nick agreed. “For all you know they may be. Your 
move, I think.” 

Smirnov stared across the board at Nick. His eyes with something 
that was very close to admiration. “You are cool, Slade, considering 
the circumstances.” 

“That’s because I have no idea what the circumstances are,” said 
Nick. “Probably the truth of the whole matter is that I am dead and 
dreaming. Shortly before I died I was suffering agonies from a shot in 
the head. I am of course delighted by my resurrection. But I must 
confess to being surprised and gratified by my reception. And by the 
fact that there is not even a bandage where my brains were blown out. 
Do you think that you would care to explain these things to me? It 
would help to lay the groundwork for more productive discussion.” He 
took a hearty swig of vodka and gazed earnestly at Smirnov. “It is still 
your move,” he added. 

Smirnov laughed outright. “There is no immediate hurry, Mr. 
Slade. In a game of skill, one moves with care. Nevertheless, perhaps 
we can make better progress if I tell you how you came to be with us.” 
He made a sudden move across the board and settled back. 

“T received a message,” he said, “from the Chinese Embassy. And I 
found it a most curious one. As a result of it I talked to both the 
Chinese Ambassador and a dapper, rather unpleasant little man called 
Chou Tso-Lin. Do you know him?” 

“!m not sure,” said Nick, studying Smirnov’s latest move. 
“Description sounds familiar, but I don’t think I know the name.” A 
tiny needle of recollection prickled in his mind. “Wait a minute—yes ! 
He’s the head of the Brothers Twelve.” 

Smirnov raised his luxurious eyebrows. “You do persist in talking 
about them, don’t you? That’s all we heard while you were raving. 
Unfortunately there is no such group. However, we will come back to 
that. No, Chou was represented to me as the Embassy Security officer 
under which title he entered this country a year ago. And there is no 
doubt that he serves some sort of Security function, although I should 
say that they have not been quite so frank and open with me as one 
would wish.” His tone was dry and a wry smile curved one corner of 
his mouth. “These two gentlemen told me a most alarming story. It 
appears that for some months now the Embassy has been receiving 
mysterious communications through the mail, consisting of top-secret 
Russian information—they did not say how they knew it was top 
secret—typed in phonetic Russian on American bond paper. U.S. 
Embassy letterheads, as a matter of fact, with the actual heading 


removed. In the beginning the immediate reaction of our Chinese 
friends was of course to turn the material back to us with deep 
apologies and offers of cooperation. However, as they thought things 
over and studied the documents more carefully, they realized that the 
information was actually of great importance to them and that there 
must be something very sinister behind its delivery.” He paused for 
breath and took a hearty sip of vodka. 

“Very perceptive of them,” Nick observed. “Not to mention how 
much more use they could make of the material by keeping its 
delivery a secret.” He moved a piece from square to square. “Just 
where did they think the stuff was coming from, anyway? Did they 
think the stork was bringing it?” 

“Possibly they did, at first. At least they could have been no more 
surprised than they say they were.” Smirnov smoothed his moustache 
and stared down at the board. “But as the months went by and they 
went on receiving this material, their sender became more bold and 
asked for the return of the papers to a general delivery address after— 
as he so helpfully suggested—his Chinese readers microfilmed the 
messages. He also requested an exchange of information, and in so 
doing identified himself as an American who was anxious to have 
comparable information for his own, or for his own country’s, use.” 

“Ridiculous,” said Nick. 

“Yes,” Smirnov agreed. “Possibly another mistake. But to err is 
human, after all. Well, now. Our Chinese comrades, anxious to track 
down this subversive being who was sending them all that nasty 
information about Soviet projects and plans, saw this opportunity to 
unveil their mysterious correspondent. They therefore cooperated with 
the man—sent back the material to the general delivery address after 
microfilming it, and began trying to set up a meeting between one of 
their men and the American spy.” 

“When do you suppose this attempt began?” Nick asked. “Was it 
perhaps not too long after your man Fedorenko caught a forbidden 
glimpse of certain microfilmed material in the Chinese files?” 

Smirnov squinted at him approvingly. “I think your head must be 
getting better, Comrade Slade. Have some more vodka. Clearly it bas a 
salutory effect. Yes, it would be at about that time. Because shortly 
after that they obtained personal contact with a certain Mr. Anderson 
of the C.I.A.” His long fingers moved the chessman slowly but 
decisively. “After their initial meeting, at which time they returned to 
him their most recent batch of original material and laid certain secret 
plans to entrap the man in his own—uh—web of duplicity, they 
unaccountably lost track of him altogether. Shortly thereafter they 
heard that he had been killed in an automobile accident.” 

“Accident? You know that isn’t true,” Nick said flatly. 


“Do I? Perhaps. Nevertheless, they soon began to again receive 
their helpful communications through the mail. And again they made 
plans to meet the man who was sending them the information. This 
time they were determined to bring the whole affair to a close. Let me 
quote to you what the Chinese Ambassador said in explanation.” 
Smirnov smiled slightly and made a church out of his fingertips. His 
big voice took on a keening high-pitched note and his eyes narrowed 
slightly. “He said : ‘By then it had become clear to us that this was a 
deliberate move on the part of the American Government. You will 
note, Smirnov, that virtually all the information sent our way relates 
to Russian manoeuvres and are of particular interest to us, to the 
Chinese, and I may say that we find some of it most extremely 
distressing. Ah, so.’ ” Smirnov made a little purse of his mouth and 
raised his voice another notch. “But we are prepared to overlook this 
because it is obvious that the transfer of this very pointed and specific 
information is nothing more than a viciously clever American move to 
cause trouble between our two countries. It has long been our 
intention to tell you about this, but we felt that we lacked sufficient 
evidence. On this occasion we were sure that we would be able to take 
the man into custody, but unfortunately he succeeded in slipping 
through our fingers. It is impossible for us to conduct a search for the 
man, but if you move quickly with all your resources you may yet find 
him. I suggest that he may attempt to seek refuge at the American 
Embassy. But I must warn you that he took flight when we attempted 
to apprehend him, and will doubtless do anything to resist arrest. He 
is armed, and he is dangerous.’ “ 

“Balls! “Nick said rudely. 

“Oh, quite,” said Smirnov in his normal voice. “But the burden of 
the proof rests on you. Your move, is it not?” 

“So it is. And there is, as you yourself have pointed out, a great 
deal of proof in my favour. I should think that their obvious errors— 
and there are many of them—would tend to discredit their entire story 
without any effort on my part.” He moved a chessman quickly, in a 
sudden bold move across the board that sent Smirnov’s eyebrows 
arching ceilingward. “They should have killed me while they had the 
chance.” 

“So they should. They think they did.” Smirnov smiled broadly. 
“You look surprised, Mr. Slade. But naturally, they did not intend for 
you to fall into our hands alive. And naturally, too, we had no use for 
you if you were dead. Of course, if you are totally unsuccessful in this 
enterprise, it may be that we shall have no use for you after all.... But 
we shall see. In any event, they do believe that you are dead. After 
receiving their message—and, I might say, their somewhat 
peremptory instructions—we posted every available man at strategic 


points throughout the city, with a particular concentration in the 
vicinity of the American Embassy. They had been good enough to call 
that possibility to our attention, you see.” Smirnov refilled his glass 
and Nick’s. He seemed to be enjoying himself. “They supplied us with 
a remarkably accurate description of you and insisted that you were 
dreadfully dangerous, so much so that you would surely go down 
shooting. I got the hint. I took the obvious and necessary precautions. 
More, I should imagine, than our friends had in mind. So when you 
came running down that street, we were ready for you. My Lieutenant 
Leonidov reports that you fired into the air. Into the air, mind you—- 
hardly the act of a truly desperate, murderous man!” His moustache 
twitched. “That was the signal to close in and fire. I hear you did, 
eventually, put up quite a noble battle. But of course you were 
hopelessly outnumbered. Leonidov and one or two other men also 
hearing sounds as of shots fired from silenced guns. My men 
themselves do not use silencers. Nor were any of them supposed to be 
stationed at those apparent gun positions. That is interesting is it 
not?” His eyes pierced suddenly into Nick’s. 

“Fascinating,” Nick agreed. “But clumsy again, I think. Not on your 
part, however. I take it that I was then briskly shot by your men— 
quick, before the silenced guns could get me.” 

“Exactly.” Smirnov nodded, but there was a glint of amusement in 
his lively eyes as he saw Nick rubbing his temple thoughtfully. “Oh, 
you can look at yourself later in the mirror, if you like, but I can 
assure you that you will find no wound other than a bruise. And I am 
glad to say that your aim was—well, to be blunt—quite bad. You were 
struck several times about the body, and twice on the head. My men, 
you see, were using special-issue weapons which we employ only 
under most unusual conditions—such as when we wish to give the 
impression of killing a man without actually hurting him at all. Or 
hardly at all. The bullets are made of a heat-resistant hollow plastic, 
which, when fired against a vulnerable portion of the body, are 
forceful enough to knock a man down and out but not to injure him to 
any great degree. Then, of course, the firing stopped; we hospitalized 
you, searched you, inspected your new haircut and your possessions 
with considerable interest, medically examined you, and eventually 
found you to be suffering from a combination of hallucinatory drugs 
and probable post-hypnotic suggestion. You have, as I say, been 
babbling nonsense for several days. A few hours ago the doctors told 
me that they had succeeded in neutralizing the effects of your 
previous treatment and that on your next return to consciousness you 
would be truly conscious and able to converse with me. And, being 
excellent doctors, they were absolutely right. Oh, yes—one other 
thing.” He paused for a moment and applied himself to the board. 


“We have issued a statement saying that you were shot—fatally— 
while resisting arrest.” He moved his chess piece methodically. 

Nick gave a low whistle. “That’s very clever,” he said respectfully. 

“Oh we try,” Smirnov said modestly. 

“Why?” said Nick. “Why did you go to all the trouble of pretending 
to kill me? I could have been exactly what they said. And I was 
resisting. You’d have been well within your rights to kill me—openly.” 

Smirnov chuckled. “I told you that we wanted you alive. By the 
way, I don’t suppose you’ve had much time lately to work on your 
book—Comrade Ivan Kokoschka?” 

Nick stared at him. Slowly, he moved his piece. “There is still 
much to be done,” he admitted finally. “But does that answer your 
question?” 

“Yes, it does,” Smirnov said genially. “As you know, my associates 
and I made certain arrangements for the Americans to send a man 
here to work on a certain little problem in which we are all vitally 
interested. The conditions of his visit here, imposed by my colleagues 
in a less—ah—understanding branch of the Government, were that he 
was to be watched all the time. Of course I agreed to their terms, and 
poor Mr. Sam Harris has been watched relentlessly. But I was quite 
certain that your Hawk would not be so naive or impractical to think 
that his man could possibly achieve anything under these conditions. 
Therefore, I reasoned, he would send another man to work 
undercover. I was naturally most anxious to locate this man. I figured 
—and Chief Assistant Sichikova agreed with me—that AXE’s 
undercover agent would appear secretly in Moscow in a manner, and 
at a time, connected with the presence here of the technician Thomas 
Slade.” He smiled gently and carefully moved a piece. “We had the 
very devil of a time finding you, if you will excuse a Western 
expression. Members of the Secret Police spent many days of their 
valuable time questioning new arrivals to the city and _ their 
acquaintances. But there was something wrong with the time element 
in every case.” He paused and sipped his vodka. 

“And then,” he continued, “a young writer by the name of 
Kokoschka disappeared under mysterious circumstances, and a 
worried young lady named Sonya Dubinsky called a very special 
number given to her by an MVD man.” He grinned suddenly at Nick’s 
expression. “Oh, we have our methods. Sooner or later, someone 
always calls. Comrade Dubinsky had a dual motive, I believe. She 
volunteered her information partly because of love of country; but I 
suspect she acted out of another kind of love as well. And then, the 
following night, Valentina Sichikova received an unfinished telephone 
call from someone giving a false name but in a voice she recognized.” 

“Now there is a marvellous woman,” Nick said enthusiastically, 


and made a cautious move with an endangered chess piece. 

“And an extremely brilliant agent,” Smirnov agreed, nodding 
emphatically. “I should say that almost within minutes of your call she 
had mobilized our entire organization and outlined to me a plan of 
action. Since then we have been watching—among other places— 
every Chinese business firm, trade mission, shop, laundry, diplomatic 
business, restaurant and what-have- you. The result was that we 
noticed a certain amount of very interesting coming and going from 
that little gift shop and the building in which it is housed. We even 
saw you leave it and being driven off, looking rather dazed. And we 
followed you, by this time having been informed that you had 
‘escaped’ and might be heading for the Embassy. Suspecting what we 
did—because of the little Sonya and Madame Valentina’s vigilance— 
we were almost sure that they intended to dump you and your 
possessions at our feet as evidence, and then have you killed so that 
you would be unable to tell your side of the story. So we arranged to 
—umm—kill you ourselves. We were never quite satisfied with that 
business of Anderson.” He made a neat move with his capable fingers. 

“Tm glad to hear it,” said Nick. “Neither were we. But about the 
Oriental Gift Shop and etcetera. You’ve searched it, of course?” 

“Of course,” said Smirnov suavely. “And very discreetly. All we 
found was a nice little gift shop with nice little gifts. Upstairs, a few 
almost bare business offices, occupied by four men engaged in buying 
and selling, and a small disused gymnasium that many years ago was 
used as a practice room by a sports club called the Brothers Twelve. 
Many years ago. They have long since ceased to exist, Comrade Slade. 
It appears that you were raving. And it alsp appears that you could 
not possibly have discovered anything of value to us. The business in 
the shop is quite legitimate. There is no sign of any of the equipment 
that we had rather hoped to find.” 

“Naturally not,” Nick said bitterly. “It would be well hidden by 
now.” 

“Presumably,” Smirnov said gently. “But as I have said, the burden 
of proof rests upon you. I want to know one thing, and one thing only. 
How is it that all our conversations are being overheard? Ha?” His big 
fist slammed down suddenly on the table top. The chess-pieces jiggled 
but remained in place. “If you had an answer for me, we could have 
made our peace with the United States in this one matter at least. But 
I do not yet have a solution and I must have it! All these weeks and 
still no answer! And you of course, do not have the answer, no?” 

Nick moved his piece judiciously. “Why, yes. I have an answer. 
Stalemate, I think, Smirnov.” 


CHAPTER 11 


DID YOU SAY IT WAS A SAFETY ROOM ? 


SMIRNOV stared. First at Nick, and then at the board. 

“So,” he said at last. “We are even, then. We have you, and you 
have the answer. What is it?” 

Nick smiled. “Not so fast, Smirnov. You have me, yes. But are you 
going to cooperate with me, or are you going to go on playing cat and 
mouse—or chess, as I suppose you prefer to call it?” 

Smirnov laughed, and tugged at his moustache. “After a stalemate 
I can do nothing but cooperate, my friend. Presuming, that is, that you 
really have discovered something of value. But you came over here to 
help us, after all. Why should we be unfriendly?” 

“No reason at all,” Nick said a little grimly. “But then I couldn’t see 
any reason why you should have hamstrung us so hopelessly in the 
first place. I do hope that things are going to be a little different from 
now on. I like vodka and I don’t mind chess, but I do prefer to get on 
with the job at hand instead of skulking about in disguise with every 
avenue of investigation completely closed to me. So from now on I 
shall expect to come and go as I please. And file a complete report 
with my government as soon as you are satisfied that we have the 
answer to the problem. Also, when the time comes to confront these 
people, I intend to take part in the showdown. So ... what do you say, 
comrade?” 

The Chief of Russian Intelligence gazed back thoughtfully at a man 
he knew was one of America’s ace spies, although he did not know 
and probably would never know the man’s real name and rank. He 
shrugged. “A little more vodka, Mr. Slade—to our cooperation !” They 
raised their glasses high, and drank. 

Nick drained his glass and got up from the table. 

“Where is your safety room, Smirnov?” he said. 

“The place you are sure cannot possibly be bugged and where you 
are accustomed to holding your most secret conversations?” 

Smirnov rose heavily. “Not there,” he said. “It can’t be there. We 
have used it less often of late, of course, and only for conversations of 
a more or less trivial nature—just in case. But we have searched it 
thoroughly. It is not possible for a device to be hidden there! Anyway, 
we have perfected a signal that flashes red if any broadcasting device 
goes into operation.” His brows wrinkled with bewilderment. “There 
are no wires, we know that. And anything without wires plugged into 
a power source must have a battery for power. There is no battery— 


no matter how small and cunningly-hidden it may be. Any power 
source would be detected by this device of ours !” 

“Obviously, it is not as perfect as you think,” Nick said drily. 
“Now, look. Before we go into this room, I want a few things 
understood. One, none of your associates or guards must enter with 
us. No, I do not intend to overpower you—I simply want absolute 
privacy. Two, all communication between us in that room must be in 
writing—no talking at all. I don’t want to let them know what we will 
be finding. I’m going to catch those buggers, Smirnov.” 

The Russian smiled sourly. “A bad pun, comrade. But irresistible, I 
suppose.” He took two small pads from a desk drawer and handed one 
to Nick with Nick’s own pen. “It still writes,” he added. “We tried it.” 

Nick grinned suddenly. “Oh, did you?” he murmured, and put it in 
the pocket of his borrowed bathrobe. “People won’t think it strange if 
I wander about Intelligence halls dressed in my nightie?” 

“People around here don’t think unless I tell them to,” Smirnov 
said shortly, and led the way out of his temporary office. 

Nick refrained from making what he thought was a very obvious 
comment and followed Smirnov along a passage and down a deep 
stairway. Smirnov unlocked a heavy door, closed it behind Nick, and 
unlocked another one. Beyond it was an anteroom guarded by two 
very brawny men, and beyond them was another door watched over 
by a giant of a man in uniform. Smirnov nodded at him. The man 
opened the door with three separate keys and stepped back for 
Smirnov to insert the fourth key. 

Beyond the door—which swung shut behind them with a heavy 
clang—was a long, well-lit passage with a scries of slits in the walls 
through which hard eyes peered at them as they passed. It was a long 
tunnel, with the musty smell of an underground tomb, and Nick stifled 
his curiosity as long as he could. 

“Long walk, comrade,” he said at last. “I didn’t think the building 
was so large.” 

Smirnov glanced at him. “It isn’t,” he said crisply. “This is the 
entrance we always use, from a building two blocks from 
headquarters. We prefer to keep our movements secret. As for my 
office, in case you are wondering, that is only temporarily in our 
entrance building. For some days I moved out altogether, until that 
extra. room could be thoroughly stripped and completely 
soundproofed. It was, in fact, rebuilt right down to the brick walls and 
foundations.” 

“Very wise,” Nick said approvingly. “Too bad you can’t do that to 
every room in every government building and every embassy 
throughout the world.” 

“Hmmmph.” Smirnov grunted noncommittally and strode on. 


At the far end of the tunnel they went through the same 
complicated routine of doors and guards. Finally, Smirnov paused 
before a heavily guarded room and told the three armed guards: “We 
are to be alone. No one is to enter until I say so.” 

They saluted, and eyed Nick with blank, unquestioning 
expressions. Smirnov tapped on the door. A peephole slid open silently 
and an eye peered out. Smirnov put his index finger up to his lips, 
made a little hissing sound, and motioned the eye to open the door. 

The door swung open soundlessly and the guard, automatic 
weapon at-the-ready and hard eyes alert, let them in without a 
whisper to break the insulated stillness. 

-—Out!—motioned Smirnov. 

The guard flitted out, noiseless as a ghost, leaving Nick and the 
head of the combined Russian Intelligence Services alone together in 
the most secret and heavily guarded room in Moscow. Smirnov looked 
at Nick with raised, sardonic eyebrows. His right hand made a gesture 
that was half-courtesy, half-mockery, that said : Be my guest, but don’t 
expect to find anything in here. 

Nick’s eyes travelled around the room as he walked slowly over the 
soft carpet ,and tapped lightly at the walls. They were thoroughly 
insulated in a way he was accustomed to, and so designed that 
nothing could be hidden on them or behind them. 

Carpet. Very thick, wall-to-wall, and nailed down; no sign of it 
having been tampered with. Come back to that later, if necessary. 
Desk. Chairs. Conference table. Paintings. Vases. Ashtrays. Couch. 
Aha! Drink cabinet! Very nice. Light fixtures. Switches. Drawers. 
Knobs. Handles. Ventilation unit. Very small or very flat, he kept 
reminding himself. And, as Smirnov said, they’ve already searched. So 
it’s not going to leap up and hit you in the eye. Hmmm. That 
porcelain vase. Maybe a false bottom. 

He picked it up, examined it carefully, and replaced it. Nothing 
there. Nor in any of the other small, ornamental or practical pieces. 
All right, the table. Flat, remember. He crouched beneath it and 
scrutinized every inch of its undersurface. And don’t forget the power 
source, he told himself. If it’s neither battery nor wire, it must be 
something else. Flat. He got up from the floor and tried the desk, 
examining each desk drawer inside, outside, top and bottom. Smirnov 
watched, a cynical smile crinkling the corners of his eyes and mouth. 

Under the seats. The chair legs. No. Nick moved quietly about the 
room, prodding here and poking there, unscrewing something else. 
How about the big padded chair behind the desk ... ? Remember, 
small. 

It was an executive type of chair with button-down upholstery and 
squeakless, gliding rollers that made Nick think of one of the 


inventions brought into Hawk’s office not too long ago. The inventor 
had shown them a castor wheel that stored up the energy of its own 
motion by means of an ingenious Swiss spring similar to that of a 
watch, and released the energy as the spring unwound—thereby 
generating power sufficient to broadcast to more than two hundred 
feet away, but quite possibly the device had been improved upon. He 
examined the chair’s wheels. Nothing. Nothing but wheels. 

Smirnov scribbled something in his pad and showed the message 
to Nick. It read : Thought you said you had the answer. 

Nick glanced at it and wrote something on his own pad. He handed 
it to Smirnov. The Russian’s thick, athletic eyebrows reacted 
automatically. Find out if anything in this room was repaired within 
the past few months or year, Nick’s message said. 

Smirnov nodded, slid back the peephole to motion to the guard, 
and left the room. Nick went on searching, investigating every obvious 
electrical device : lightbulbs, fixtures, sockets, cords, connections, 
plugs, vents, switches, everything; then he went on to the plaques and 
pictures on the walls, peering at their frames and lifting them away 
from the walls so that he could see behind them. 

The door eased open and Smirnov came in with two invoices, one 
for repairs on the couch and the other for regilding a frame. 

The couch was too obvious. Smirnov’s people would have checked 
it out themselves. But not, probably, the picture. 

Nick walked over to the only painting in the room that boasted a 
gilded frame. It was an oil, a very lovely one called Winter Scene, lit 
from above by a dim light he had already inspected. He touched the 
gilded frame. Smirnov he noticed from the corner of his eye, was 
watching him with pursed lips and a look almost of contempt. 

The painting, Nick thought, was indeed very beautiful. The 
technique was of the palette knife and the paint was daubed on with a 
bold hand, here and there with dark splotches for the wintry trees and 
strong, thick lines as though to simulate the depth of a crevasse in the 
mountain or the cragginess of a peak. It was extremely well done, and 
yet.... 

Nick stepped back and examined it again from about ten fett away. 
Smirnov startd at him. Impossible the shrug of his shoulders seemed to 
say. 

But there was something oddly wrong about the painting. The 
mountain looked a little newer than its surroundings, as though part 
of the picture had been subdy renovated. Perhaps, Nick thought, it 
was something to do with the lighting. Ah, yes—the gilded frame. It 
caught the glow from the electric globe and cast a suggestion of 
golden light over the crevasses and the sunset gleam that was not 
inherent in the artist’s technique but came, rather, from the fresh 


brightness of the gilt. Yes ... the gilt was very, very bright. And the 
mountain was definitely newer than the valley and the winter-bitten 
trees. 

He walked slowly towards it, seeing the whole picture and its 
frame as if with different, newly opened eyes. Now he was sure he 
knew what he was looking for. He bent forward, scrutinizing 
mountain and crevasse for the telltale pinholes. Ah! There they were: 
an irregularly placed group of miniscule pinpricks leading down the 
mountain side of snow and crag and golden glow. 

Brilliant! he thought, almost enviously. What technicians—what a 
superb piece of work! He stepped back with a faint smile of 
satisfaction and motioned to Smirnov. This is it he mouthed silently. 

Smirnov’s jaw dropped and his thick eyebrows came together like 
a line of thundercloud. Incredulous almost to the point of anger, he 
came forward abruptly and stared at the painted mountain. Nick 
traced the path of pinholes with a steady forefinger. Smirnov stepped 
back, thunderstruck. 

A few minutes later they retraced their steps along the 
underground passages and through the heavily guarded doors to 
Smirnov’s temporary office. Nick closed the door behind them and 
looked at Smirnov’s scowling face. 

He grinned sympathetically and said: “It’s the picture, all right. It 
doesn’t look like much, but that’s the beauty of it. We’ll take it apart 
later, when this thing’s all over. And we may find others as we go 
along. Who did the gilding, anyway?” 

Smirnov poured himself a glass of vodka and swallowed it as if it 
were much-needed medicine. “J. J. Gargarin and Company,” he said 
thickly. “A small firm, but we have trusted them implicitly for many 
years. I will send for the manager as soon as I have talked to you. 
What is the thing? What is it? How can it possibly work ?” 

“Well,” said Nick, helping himself to a shot from the rapidly 
diminishing supply of vodka, “it’s an extraordinary method and I still 
can’t get over the exacting detail—the man who did it is a 
consummate artist—but this is more or less the way it is. You know, of 
course, that it is now possible to operate many different kinds of 
equipment by putting solar reflecting surfaces to work —mirrored or 
metallic surfaces that catch light rays and convert them into energy. 
Radios and other devices can be run that way.” He lowered himself to 
the couch, feeling tired and a little light-headed but quite pleased with 
himself. “As a matter of fact I saw a detailed method of heating a 
house in California not so long ago. The place had large reflecting 
surfaces that stored up the energy of the sun and released it, as 
needed, for heat. The picture—” 

“Has no large reflecting surfaces,” Smirnov grumbled. “It is not a 


house.” 

“Nevertheless, it is a perfect example of the use to which light rays 
can be put,” Nick went on. “Being relatively small—and of course the 
gimmick itself has to be small—it also involves the miniaturization of 
parts as well as the use of metallic ink. Without ripping it apart I can’t 
tell exactly what they’ve done, but here’s the process: The heavy gilt 
catches the light from any source it can—general room light and the 
strip-bulb above the picture—and feeds it through various 
transistorized units which are connected to wiring—” 

“Wiring! We know there is no wiring!” 

“Not that kind of wiring,” Nick said wearily. “Hold your horses, 
will you? A special kind of wiring that is literally drawn with a device 
containing metallic ink and which makes a printed circuit. All this is 
under that newly painted mountain, which they must have built up 
when they retouched the frame. Using the technique of the palette 
knife, they were able not only to match the style of the original artist 
but to pile on paint heavily enough to conceal the equipment buried 
beneath it. The reason your detector didn’t react is that the power 
output of this unit is so low that it is almost indiscernible. At least, it 
obviously was to your detection unit. Very few such systems are 
designed to catch so low a signal. And ordinarily, of course, such a 
signal would be almost useless, because it can only transmit within 
several hundred feet or so... which is all the men with the attache 
cases needed.” 

“But—” said Smirnov. Then : “Oh, I think I begin to see. This is 
perhaps how you managed to get yourself in trouble?” 

Nick nodded. “Every minute of the day an auto waits in the 
parking lot off Chekhov Square to monitor the signal. There’s a 
changing fleet of cars, in fact, and that’s what tipped me off. Every 
time I passed, there was always a car waiting there, and the people in 
it never got out. Every forty minutes the car would drive away to be 
replaced by another, and each car would go off by a roundabout route 
to a place where they could reload their tape machines. The Oriental 
Gift and Trading Company, as a matter of fact, run by a group of 
Chinese gentlemen who make every effort to look as Russian and 
inconspicuous as possible when they’re out on their rounds. I’d 
recognize them again—anywhere. I also remember some of the licence 
numbers. And I might point out that even though that old sporting 
Club called the Brothers Twelve no longer exists, that was the only 
place in the world where I could have heard of them. And they were 
not just giving me a friendly little talk about the history of an ancient 
Club when they mentioned the name. They were there, themselves, in 
person. And maybe they still are—although they may be only the 
Brothers Eight or Nine by now.” 


Smirnov gave a series of small, almost imperceptible nods. 

“T think you had better give me the whole story again,” he said, 
“down to the very last detail.” He listened raptly as Nick talked. 

Finally Nick said : “Now here’s what we’re going to have to do. 
Keep watching that building. Keep an eye out for the cars. Look for 
those men. But do it all so discreetly that they’ll think they’re in the 
clear. After all, I’m supposed to have been killed instantly so they 
don’t have too much to worry about. And talk ! In every single room 
that you think might be bugged, have a careful whispered 
conversation—so careful that they’ll think you’re trying desperately 
not to be overheard, but allowing them to still hear every word. We'll 
have to work on that wording with all the low cunning that we’ve got 
but it must give the impression you’re convinced of American guilt in 
this affair and that you feel nothing for your Chinese friends but 
comradely trust and affection. Do everything you can to lull them into 
a false sense of security, and maybe we’ll get them yet. One more 
thing. How about J. J. Gargarin, picture toucher-upper ? “ 

“Tll check at once. Most discreetly, of course.” Smirnov smiled 
grimly and got Stepanovich on the inter-office telephone. 

“He'll call back,” Smirnov said a moment later. “In the meantime, 
suppose you tell me the results of your technical inspection of the 
American Embassy, when you were still in your official capacity. You 
did not, by any chance, find similar devices there?” 

Nick smiled almost dreamily. “Oh, that,” he said, and took his pen 
out of his bathrobe pocket. By a quirk of fate—and the fact that it 
looked like an American-type pen—it was the one thing of his own 
that the Brothers Twelve had left him. “No, not similar devices. Well, 
not too similar, although the function was the same.” He unscrewed 
the pen, removed the tube, and lightly tapped the hollow shaft with 
his middle finger. “A little magnet,” he explained to Smirnov, who 
was watching him with transparent interest. A tiny, metal-rimmed 
transistor tube fell into Nick’s waiting palm. “I saved this—just a little 
souvenir from the rather crude device I found in the Ambassador’s 
study.” He beamed engagingly at Smirnov. “You’ve seen these things 
before. I know I have—at the Russian Trade and Equipment show at 
Sokolniki Park, in 1963. Allow me to return your property.” He 
dropped it neatly into Smirnov’s well manicured hand. 

Smirnov stared at it. His eyebrows knit angrily. He raised his head 
reluctanly and looked into Nidi’s smiling face, the corners of his 
moustache twitched. 

“How careless of us,” he said. 

“T thought so,” Nick murmured. “But then, you had so much to 
take care of before I came.” 

Smirnov’s big shoulders heaved with silent laughter. “Valentina 


Sichikova was right,” he rumbled. “I, too, like you, Mr. Slade!” 

The peremptory sound of a buzzer interrupted the beginnings of a 
bull-throated laugh. Smirnov spun around and pressed a button. 
“Yes?” He listened for some time, and his expression grew grim. At 
last he cut the connection and turned to Nick. 

“Gargarin did the work himself,” he said somberly, “or so they tell 
us at the shop. He worked alone in the evening, because he knew we 
wanted the painting back without delay. He was found dead of a heart 
attack at his workbench in the morning. The work had already been 
completed. Which is why we were not told of this before.” 

“A heart attack,” Nick said flatly ‘There are many ways to stop a 
heart. And make use of opportunity.” 

“Yes.” Smirnov’s voice was calm, remote. “Well, that is another 
score we'll have to settle. But you must be tired and hungry, comrade. 
And the next few days are waiting days. So while I set things into 
motion, what would you like to do?” 

“T should like to shower, eat, see Sonya, and call Comrade 
Valentina,” said Nick, “in that order. After that Pll be ready to go to 
work.” 

This time, Dmitri Smirnov let his laugh break loose. In a way, it 
was very much like Valentina’s. 

“Of course ! You must be starving!” he roared cheerfully. “But as 
for the ladies, they have both seen the real you already—this is one 
reason we are so sure of you! I must tell you, though, that you have 
much explanation to offer the lovely Sonya, who does not seem to 
care for spies—or men who alter their appearance so unaccountably as 
you do. By the way, we have now removed her to the Hotel Moskva 
for her safety. I shall immediately arrange a suite for you, also. She 
may be difficult, I warn you, Slade. But I am confident that you will— 
ah, what is the American expression—you will overcome.” 


“You lied to me,” she whispered. “You lived a lie. How could you 
make love to me, while you were lying?” 

“That’s the best way,” he murmured softly, cupping her soft cheeks 
in his hands and leaning yearningly towards her. The bed creaked 
musically beneath them. “But I think we can improve on it. True, I 
wasn’t quite myself at the time. But now I am. Smirnov approves of 
me. Why shouldn’t you?” 

“Then go to Smirnov!” she hissed angrily, pushing at his shoulders. 
“T thought you were a writer. But you turn out to be a Yankee spy. Get 
away from me!” 

“All right,” he said sadly. “If that’s the way you feel about it, I’ll 
leave. Pll go back to my room. But one more kiss first. That’s all I ask. 
Try it, just for once, without the moustache. It’s so much better, 


Sonya, baby, it’s really so much better....” 

His lips found hers and crushed them gently but inexorably. 

She kicked. Her arms flailed. Her body squirmed violently beneath 
him. 

And then her soft hands stole around the back of his close- 
croppped head and she clung to him. 


CHAPTER 12 


COMRADE, MEET THE BROTHERS 


“T ALWAYS thought it would be better,” she whispered huskily, a 
long, delicious moment later. 

“You should have told me,” he said gently. “I would have done 
something about it. Anyway, practice makes perfect....” He reached 
out a long arm and flicked off the bedside light switch. 

“No!” she said, suddenly angry again. “A kiss is not an invitation! 
You think you can do anything you want with me, is that it ? You 
arrogant, deceitful, dictatorial—” 

“Not dictatorial,” said Nick. “Please. Arrogant, deceitful, if you like 
but never dictatorial. Kiss me again. Immediately!” He grinned in the 
near-darkness and slid his arm beneath her shoulders. Her head 
bobbed and swayed on the pillow as she twisted her face away from 
his, and his questing lips found soft, sweetly-scented hair, a tender, 
provocative, little ear, a satiny-smooth cheek, warm velvety lips firmly 
closed against him until his probing tongue unlocked them and they 
parted.... 

Something dropped to the floor—a bathrobe, negligee, or 
something. Whoever took it off did so almost without thinking. It lay 
there on the floor, alone for a moment—but only for a moment. Then 
something else fluttered down to lie beside it. The bed-springs 
whispered to each other. And squeaked suddenly, protesting the quick 
movement. Sonya sat up abruptly, her strong young hands pushing 
against Nick’s body. 

“No!” she said again. “I won’t have you making use of me! You 
lied, you spied, you cheated, you deceived me. I won’t have you—no! 
Please don’t do that! Ohhhhh....” The hands that pummelled at his 
chest fell to her sides and lay almost still. Almost... because soon they 
crept up gradually and clutched Nick just above the elbows. 

“You must forgive me,” he whispered. “It wasn’t you I was trying 
to deceive. And you are so very beautiful and warm ... I couldn’t help 
myself. But if you really want me to, I'll go. Darling Sonya, my 
beautiful, my sweet. Just say the word—convince me—and I’ll go.” He 
rested his head lovingly between the twin globes of her breasts and 
planted soft kisses in the valley. 

“Go, then,” she whispered. But she made no move to help him on 
his way. And when his lips trailed up the slope and mounted the peak 
of one round, yet pointed breast, she quivered tremulously beneath 
him. “It’s not right,” she breathed. “I will not let you do this to me.” 


And yet her limbs parted welcomingly and her hands caressed his 
shoulders. 

“Must I leave?” Nick murmured. 

“Yes! Spy” she hissed. “I hate you, oh, I hate you!” Her fingernails 
dug into his back. 

“T am sorry,” he said humbly. He sighed and stroked a silky thigh. 
“But love is very close to hate—and love makes much more sense.” 
His mouth crushed down on hers while gently, very gently, he 
massaged her firm flat belly and her softly-muscled thighs. He felt her 
body tense and tremble. Slowly, he raised his head; in the 
scmidarkness he could see the small tip of her tongue between her 
parted lips and the brightness of her eyes. 

Her hands reached up to his face and drew his mouth down close 
to hers. “Spy!” she whispered once again. “My own, deceitful spy!” 
Her tongue found his, and her warm mouth would not let him go. 

Surrender had never been so sweet. He felt her firm young body 
relax beneath him and grow warm, and then tingle excitingly beneath 
his touch. Slowly, lovingly, he investigated each curve and recess of 
her body, exulting in the way she responded to his every move. If it 
had been wonderful before, it was perfection now. He was himself at 
last—even though he called himself Tom Slade—and there was no 
longer any need for subconscious worry about things like moustaches 
and hair tints and how Ivan Kokoschka of Leningrad might have 
performed in bed. Together, they forgot everything but the 
overwhelming need to give and receive the most exquisite pleasure of 
them all. 

Sonya’s marvellous, ballet-trained hips rose to meet his and her full 
breasts swelled against his chest. Her 1 lands flowed lightly over the 
taut skin of his back and thighs, and each little feather-touch added 
impetus to his desire. Again, there was that wonderful exuberance in 
her, but now there was new passion and complete abandonment. She 
gave herself to him utterly, thrilling to the superb agility of his body 
and his hard masculine strength, moving her own wonderfully fluid 
limbs in a way that made him groan with absolute delight and want to 
be eternally a part of her. 

He murmured to her, little words in many languages, none of them 
meaningful to anyone but lovers and all of them saying the same 
nonsensical, wonderful and warming things. She whispered back to 
him, and moaned with mounting pleasure. 

Voluptuously, they undulated together on the bed. She gasped 
suddenly and said something to him that made his heart beat even 
faster, and her legs tightened about his body. Friction became fire, 
and they fused together in a blaze of ecstasy. For long, melting 
moments of absolute dissolution they clung to each other on a high, 


hot peak of passion. As one, they soared with breathtaking 
happiness... and then slowly glided down to an earth that seemed 
carpeted with velvet clouds. 

She gave a little tremulous sigh. 

“Just try to leave me,” she whispered. “Try!” 

He made no such effort. They kissed. Drowsed. Recovered soon to 
kiss again. 

It was a long night. But a night like that can never be too long. 
Eventually like other nights, it ended... only to merge into the next... 
and next... and next. ... 


“Comrade Tom!” Valentina Sichikova’s huge voice shook the 
telephone receiver in Nick’s room. “How goes it with you?” 

“Comrade Valya!” he bellowed back cheerfully. “It goes well, 
thank you ! Any news?” 

“Perhaps,” she boomed cautiously. “Will you be able to meet me in 
one hour at the place we spoke of?” 

“Gladly,” he replied. For several days now he had been closeted in 
his hotel room—well, in the suite adjoining Sonya’s—and obeying 
instructions to keep out of sight. In spite of the compensations, he was 
itching for other forms of action. Into the phone, he said, “I’m 
beginning to feel like a rat in a cage.” 

Valentina’s thunderous laughter rolled into his ear. “But you are 
quite a lucky rat, comrade! Or has the next-door cage not been open 
to you?” 

“Shame on you, Valentina,” he reproved her, grinning. “That’s a 
secret between us rats.” 

“Ho, ho, ho, ho! So gallantry is not yet dead! But we will talk more 
later, comrade. In one hour, yes? And you will come alone, of course.” 

“Of course.” 

“And start early, please, because I fear you will not get a taxicab. 
The traffic’s heavy at this hour.” 

He hung up frowning. “The traffic is heavy at this hour.” That was 
a code phrase they had agreed upon before. Obviously it had been 
impossible to devise code phrases for every possible contingency, so 
they had settled upon one that simply meant: Be careful—expect 
trouble. 

All right; he would. He changed from the bathrobe that was his 
costume during the long lazy days, into the Russian-tailored suit 
supplied by Smirnov, who had unfortunately decided against issuing 
him a gun. Or any kind of weapon, for that matter. He scribbled a 
note to Sonya and slid it under their connecting door. 

Two minutes later he stepped out of the antiquated elevator and 
walked across the lobby of the Hotel Moskva. No one, he was sure, 


would try to get him here. There were too many people about, and 
escape for a killer would be impossible. Or would they try to kidnap 
him ... ? No—they’d want him dead, because they knew he could 
identify them. 

Nothing could have been more peaceful than the sedate lobby of 
the Moskva. No one could have been more discreet than the man who 
watched him from behind the latest issue of Pravda, glanced at his 
wrist-watch, and rose to follow him. 

Nick eyed him casually. Comrade Alexei Stepanovich was on the 
job. Smirnov—or was it Valentina?—wasn’t leaving much to chance. 

He strolled out on to the sidewalk, feeling unarmed and vulnerable 
and quite glad that one of Smirnov’s right-hand men was so close 
behind him. It was a lovely day, and he sniffed the air appreciatively 
like a man released from prison. He was so glad to breathe fresh air 
again that his reaction was a little slow when the man stepped up in 
front of him and said: “Ah, I have been waiting for you, comrade. 
Come with me.” 

Nick paused and looked at him. How very odd! Stepanovich stood 
in front of him. How fast the fellow moved! No, for Chrissake, it was 
too damn odd! He spun swiftly on his heel and stared behind him. 
That Stepanovich was moving towards him with a grim expression on 
his face! 

—TIt must be some sort of strange after-effect— Nick thought 
fleetingly. Double vision, hallucination, something of the sort. 

But it wasn’t. The two Stepanoviches advanced upon him, and 
upon each other; in one man’s hand there was the glint of steel, and in 
the other, a stubby black rod that ended in an evil-looking snub nose. 
For a split second the doubles looked only at each other. And then 
they both—or it seemed to Nick—turned upon him with their hands 
raised menacingly. 

Nick lunged reflexively. He caught the knife arm and twisted 
savagely, and even as he heard the howl of pain he kicked out at the 
man holding the gun. One of them, he knew, was the real Stepanovich 
—but which? Which-one-is-Stepanovich he rhymed crazily to himself, 
and reached out two strong arms in a snake-like movement that was 
too fast for any man to dodge. 

“T’m sorry, gentlemen,” he said, and slammed their heads together, 
“but I don’t know which is which!” 

They tottered on the sidewalk and slumped against each other like 
long-lost friends or tired old boxers at the end of a rugged tenth 
round, and Nicholas J. Huntington Carter, alias Tom Slade, alias God 
knew who else, turned and ran like a hare from the hounds. Cries of 
outrage and alarm followed him down the street and dribbled away 
into the snarling sound of Moscow’s high-noon traffic. Nick grinned to 


himself as he darted down a side street, ducked into a doorway, and 
took a rapid look behind him. There was no one on his heels, but he 
was sure that by now a crowd of curious Muscovites would have 
gathered around the two Stepanoviches. It was very unlikely that 
either one of them, dazed as they both were, would get away. And one 
of them was going to have a very interesting story to tell. 

He took a roundabout route to the Cafe Neva, varying his pace and 
pausing occasionally to make sure that no one was following him. But 
this time he sensed that no one was. 

Comrade Valentina arrived at the cafe several minutes late. Nick 
had already ordered coffee. 

“Greetings, comrade.” Her boom was muted, but her handclasp 
was as crushing as ever. Nick smiled warmly into the bright peasant’s 
eyes, and squeezed the great rather horny hand. “It’s good to see you,” 
he said, and sincerely meant it. She patted him heavily on the 
shoulder and sat down with enormous dignity. 

“Coffee first,” she said, and poured it. For once her voice was so 
quiet that it could scarcely be heard a table away. And the 
surrounding tables were unoccupied. Nick was astonished that she 
could squeeze her vast voice down to such a normal cafe murmur, and 
he remarked upon it. 

She chuckled, a sound like thunder captured in an earthenware 
urn. “I am conspicuous enough without shrieking out our secrets to all 
of Moscow,” she rumbled quietly. “And I do have news. But first of all, 
do you mind telling me if you had anything to do with the ne kulturny 
business outside the Hotel Moskva? Because Comrade Stepanovich 
was not supposed to let you out of his sight. And I see he did.” 

“Not his fault,” said Nick, and told her about the two 
Stepanoviches and how he had left them. “I really didn’t know which 
one was which, and it didn’t seem practical to stand around discussing 
it.” 

Valentina nodded slowly. “I thought it must have been like that. 
Except that I would have thought Stepanovich to have had a harder 
head. Both were taken into custody. One is still unconscious. The 
other, with the face make-up is dead. Cyanide pill. Self-administered.” 

“Oh,” said Nick. “Unfortunate. I trust the real Stepanovich will be 
all right.” 

“Oh, he will.” Her sudden grin made her look like an impish giant. 
“T should like to see you try that on my head, young friend. Once, 
during the last war, a very uncouth German soldier slammed me head- 
first against a wall. And do you know what happened?” 

“T suppose you first knocked down the wall and then the German 
soldier,” Nick guessed, his eyes glinting with amusement. 

“Exactly.” A silent chuckle shook her shoulders. “But enough of my 


bragging. The significance of this morning’s affair is what I have been 
suspecting all along— we have not succeeded in convincing our 
Chinese friends that you are dead. Indeed they have even found out 
where we have been keeping you. They are slyly efficient at following 
and watching. And dodging, too, I have to tell you.” She looked 
straight into Nick’s eyes, and there was no laughter in her now. “We 
have just so many men at our disposal on this one case. They cannot 
be everywhere at once.” 

Nick’s heart nose-dived into his shoes. “We’ve lost them. Never 
mind making them feel secure—we gave them a chance to blow.” 

“Blow?” Valentina squinted at him uncertainly. “Oh, away, you 
mean; like the wind. Yes, something like that. Look, we knew there 
were two major possibilities. Either they would immediately stop 
operations altogether and play the innocents with their gift shop, or 
they would let a suitable time pass to lull our suspicions and then go 
back into action. I have to say that the latter is more what I expected. 
One thing that they cannot know is that their device has been 
discovered. We have been most careful about that. Most careful. I’m 
convinced—I have been convinced from the very beginning—that 
their primary object is to go on getting information from us for as long 
as possible. The opportunity to embarrass the United States and cause 
difficult relations between our two countries is only what I might call 
a by-product of their original scheme—something to fall back on if 
things went wrong. But not something to take the place of their 
master plan. It is too good a—what do you call it—? Ah, yes. 
Gimmick. It is too good a gimmick for them to throw away. I should 
think that they would be very reluctant indeed to give it up unless 
they were forced to. And we have not harassed them. On the contrary. 
We have been too lax.” She paused, and drained her coffe cup in one 
immense but ladylike sip. 

Nick gazed at her thoughtfully. A very clever woman, he decided. 
Her reasoning was excellent. But there was a strange mixture of 
expressions on her face—a hint of apology for failure; a suggestion of 
anticipation; a touch of irritation, and a dab of triumph. 

“So you were both right and wrong,” he said quietly. “Exactly 
what has happened?” 

She looked him unwaveringly in the eye. “They have dispersed,” 
she said. “One by one they have left the shop and the building and 
have not returned. We lost them. There is nothing left of interest in 
their building. The gift shop is marked Closed for Repairs.” She smiled 
wryly. “Like our own headquarters, only there truly is no one in 
theirs. Chou Tso-Lin has left the country, or so his embassy says. They 
say Peking was not pleased with the way he let the American spy slip 
through his fingers only to die in ours. We are not sure that he has 


left. Other people have been known to leave our country and then 
turn up again in mysterious ways.” She gave Nick the closest thing to 
a dirty look he had ever seen on her craggy, homely face. “Some day 
you must tell me how you managed it. Kokoschka was in town long 
before you came.” 

“Yes; exactly.” Nick smiled briefly, but he was leaden with 
disappointment. “So we’re left with nothing but a dead man for a clue, 
is that it?” 

“No, not quite,” Valentina rumbled softly. “That is why I asked you 
here. I want you to identify someone for me. Possibly several people— 
shall I say the remnants of the Brothers Twelve ?” 

“What?” Nick’s eyebrows shot up into his hair. “But you said—” 

“Easy, comrade!” She smiled hugely. “They have indeed dispersed, 
but my belief is that they have regrouped and have started operations 
again—in a different place and on a smaller scale. You recall that you 
suggested we check other public and—ah—private buildings to find 
out if anything had been sent out for repair?” Nick nodded eagerly. 
“Well,” continued Valentina, “I will not go into every detail of what 
we did and what we found and where we found it, but I will say that 
yesterday one of my officers observed a car parked outside a certain 
building—and the men in it did not get out.” 

“Ah!” Nick breathed a sigh of satisfaction. “And there was an 
attache case between them on the seat?” 

She shook her head. “No. Neither was the car replaced by another 
when it drove away. But it was followed to its destination yesterday— 
and another one came back this morning. We did not recognize the 
men. Without you, we have no evidence against them—and we did 
not want to frighten them away by acting too precipitously—but 
because of what we know is inside that building, Comrade Tom, I am 
convinced that we have found our men !” 

“Let’s go!” Nick said urgently. “But for the love of heaven, find me 
something to use on them, other than my fingernails!” 

“Ho, ho, ho!” Comrade Valentina rumbled softly. “But naturally, 
Comrade Tomska! I have a gun for you, in my car. I shall leave now. 
Give me about three minutes, and then go carefully to the corner two 
blocks north, by the little fountain. You'll see a black ZIM, with a 
plainclothes driver. Thank you for the coffee, Comrade, and may we 
soon drink vodka to celebrate success!” 

She rose, flashed him an enormous smile, and waddled 
purposefully out of the Cafe Neva. 

He joined her several minutes later. 

“Best sit in front, comrade,” she thundered. “There is more room 
next to young Volgin than there is back here with me !” 

Nick climbed in beside a chunky young man who gave him a 


friendly grin and eased the big car from the kerb. 

“Here, comrade.” Valentina manoeuvred her great bulk towards 
him and dropped two objects on to the seat beside him. “A Luger, 
loaded and spare rounds. I have also an automatic of my own. But I 
hope that one will suit you.” 

“A Luger! Yes, that’s fine.” Nick picked it up and inspected it. It 
was newer than his beloved, absent Wilhelmina, and it was not 
stripped down to the hotrod outlines he preferred, but it looked 
serviceable and clean. He tested its balance, and liked it. “What made 
you choose a Luger?” he asked curiously. “It’s what I would have 
chosen for myself.” 

“Oh, I just thought you might like it,” she roared cheerfully. “We 
heard once from one of our own agents—unfortunately no longer with 
us—about a certain AXE operative named Carter who always carried a 
stripped-down Luger he called Wilhelmina. Nikolai Carter, I believe he 
said the name was. Said to be their Mr. Hawk’s top man, expert with 
women and weapons and disguises. Not knowing what you preferred I 
thought perhaps for friendship’s sake you, too, would like a Luger. 
You do know this Carter, of course?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Nick, very busy checking out the gun. “Terrific 
fellow. Excellent agent. Where did you say we’re going now?” 

He was so busy with the gun that he did not notice the immense 
smile that bunched her cheeks and almost drowned her lively eyes. 

“First to the building I spoke of,” she boomed. “Or rather, past the 
car that stands nearby. It is a little green Moskvitch with a Kiev 
licence plate—not one of the numbers on the list you gave us. But the 
plate can easily be false. And then we will take a little look at the 
place we think it came from, the place where we followed the Volga 
last night. It is a warehouse—not unlike the one we ourselves used for 
a time, ho ho! But of course not the same one. So, now!” She leaned 
forward again and tapped driver Volgin on the shoulder. “Slowly, 
Alik, but do not be too obvious. Also, there is no need to go too close. 
We must see them, but they must not see us.” 

Volgin nodded. “Exactly as before, comrade. I shall be most 
careful.” 

He turned left off the wide boulevard and cruised smoothly down a 
residential street that was narrow by Moscow’s generous standards. 
Almost imperceptibly, he reduced speed and glided past the 
intermittently parked cars like an elderly Sunday driver. 

“There!” Valentina said suddenly. “Three cars ahead, to your 
right!” 

Nick stared ahead at the little green Moskvitch. 

“That’s one of theirs,” he said. “Dent in the rear bumper—followed 
it for fifteen minutes about a week ago. You can speed up a bit now, 


Alik. Pll watch their faces when we’ve passed them.” 

“Good !” said Valentina. “At least we know—look, out, Alik—the 
truck !” 

Volgin swore and swerved towards the Moskvitch, braking 
hurriedly. A fuel truck had turned into the street from an intersection 
up ahead and it was approaching just a little too fast for comfort right 
down the centre of the road—almost directly at them. At the last 
minute it pulled into its own lane and drove past them on its way. No 
danger there, it seemed. But the big ZIM, to avoid it, had pulled up 
directly alongside the little Moskvitch. Nick scrunched down in his 
seat and shot a sidelong glance at the occupants of the other car, 
praying that they were not watching him. But they were, with an 
intense and startled interest that was proof positive of recognition. 
And he knew them. 

He turned his head away. “Get going, Volgin!” he grated. “Move 
ahead—fast—I need a little elbow room.” The big car jerked forward. 
And as it did so, the small parked car emitted three sharp toots from 
its tinny horn and a bullet slammed into the ZIM’s metallic body. 

“So it is them !” Valentina boomed triumphantly. 

“Yes. Keep your head down! Volgin, keep your eyes open for 
trouble ahead. That horn was a signal.” Nick was rolling the window 
down as he spoke. Seconds later, his borrowed Luger spat into the 
tyres of the little Moskvitch. The small car shuddered but its engine 
screamed into life. Nick fired again. Glass shattered into the other car 
as it lurched clumsily after them. 

“Okay, swing round and pull up,” he ordered. “This time they’re 
not going to get away.” He fired again and ducked reflectively as a 
gun from the driver’s window of the other car barked back at him. 

Volgin spun the wheel adroitly and gave a sudden sharp cry of 
alarm. “There’s a—” he began, and in that instant the windshield split 
into a cobweb pattern that fell apart at the impact of the screaming 
hail of bullets that followed the first shots. Nick caught a glimpse of a 
machine gun and the man behind it, spitting death from the edge of 
the sidewalk up ahead and then saw Volgin clutch his chest and kick 
out convulsively. 

The big car jerked forward. Volgin slammed back against the seat 
and then slumped sideways as a rain of glass showered into the 
runaway car. 


CHAPTER 13 


PRELUDE TO DISASTER 


NICK thrust Volgin’s body aside with a savagery that was 
concentrated on the murderous figure on the other side of the 
shattered windshield and clawed at the wheel with one free hand. He 
caught it, twisted it abruptly, and aimed at the man—not with the 
Luger, but with the immense weapon that was the thundering ZIM. He 
heard a bellow of rage from behind him and felt a shot sing past his 
cheek. 

“Easy, Valya,” he had time to grunt, and spun the wheel again. 
Face and gun loomed up huge in front of him and the car’s front 
wheels jounced over the sidewalk. The man—Brother Sergei, it was ! 
—dropped his gun with a cry of terror and twisted his body aside. For 
a split second he ran sideways like a terrified crab. And then Nick felt 
the impact, and exulted. Brother Sergei flew into the air ... dropped ... 
disappeared. The big ZIM bumped hideously and ploughed across the 
wide sidewalk. A solid wall loomed up ahead. 

Nick swung the wheel frantically and kicked out at Volgin’s limp 
legs to find the brake. Jesus! had it been damaged—No! His foot 
clamped down and the big car jolted to a grinding halt. He flung 
himself around, saw the sprawled and broken figure on the sidewalk, 
saw Comrade Valentina firing briskly from her rolled-down rear 
window at a little Moskvitch that was making a limping turn in the 
opposite direction, its own windows still spitting fire. 

Nick jumped from the wounded car and crouched down low, his 
Luger barking out its lethal message after the fleeing car. Even with 
two hopelessly punctured tyres, it was picking up speed. 

There was no use trying to turn the ZIM, he knew that. A few 
seconds delay was all they needed. 

“Hold it, comrade!” he yelled at Valentina, and took off after the 
staggering car in a zigzagging run. He fired as he ran, trying to hit the 
gas tank, but the Moskvitch had gained speed and his first two shots 
wert wild. The third was high; it went through the rear window. 

Ah! The car was staggering badly, weaving an erratic course across 
the road towards a parked truck. He fired again. The Moskvitch 
twisted sideways in a sudden burst of speed and slammed against the 
truck with an earsplitting explosion of sound. 

Nick stopped in his tracks and crouched down low, waiting to see 
if anyone would come stumbling out. For a moment there was nothing 


but the echo of the crash—a lingering sound of metallic thunder and a 
tinny clank of car-parts separating. Then a battered door swung open 
feebly, like an autumn leaf detaching itself from a frost-bitten tree. 
There was a trickle of liquid from the truck, and a sudden, swift 
tongue of darting flame— 

He realized for the first time that it was the fuel truck. Even as the 
thought struck him the world about him was split with a new and 
horrible sound, and the greedy flames fanned out avariciously and 
enveloped both the truck and the tiny, beaten car. Nick watched the 
screaming holocaust, fascinated and horrified. The driver of the truck 
came running out of a nearby house, screaming Russian curses; and 
doors and windows flew open down the length of the narrow street 
and people shouted to each other. But no one crawled out of the 
inferno that was the dark-green Moskvitch. 

Nick turned and ran back to the ZIM. 

Valentina’s vast bulk was occupying most of the front seat. Volgin’s 
limp body occupied the rest. 

“The radio!” she growled. “The two-way radio, it is dead ! And I 
must get on to headquarters at once !” 

“No!” Nick barked. “For all we know they had a two-way too, or 
someone else on guard, and they could’ve alerted their own 
headquarters already. We’ve got to get there before they move again— 
if this goddamn heap’s still working. Move over, will you, honey?” 

“Honey?” she said, bemused. But she moved over. 

“And Volgin,” said Nick. “I’m sorry, but we can’t take time out for 
him. Either he goes with us, or we leave him here.” He was trying the 
ignition as he spoke; the big ZIM choked unhealthily and then settled 
into a steady throbbing. “No hospital stops, Valya. What do you say?” 

“Very well,” she said heavily. “We shall leave him here. No doubt 
the police will very soon be here and he will be attended to. No, no— 
you do not have to help me. You keep the motor running. I can 
manage easily.” 

She lifted the unconscious—maybe dead—Volgin as if he were a 
child and lighty carried him on to the sidewalk where she laid him 
down with incredible gentleness. 

Nick gunned the motor cautiously, tested out brake and 
accelerator, and eased the battered car back on to the road. It bumped 
heavily, as if the shock absorbers had already absorbed their quota of 
shock, and the steering wheel’s response was less than perfect; but it 
would have to do. 

He waited impatiently, door flung open for his unlikely-looking 
comrade. She ran for it with surprising speed and settled herself in 
heavily with a hearty slam of the door. 

“Tt is best we move very quickly,” she rumbled. “The people out 


there must think we are escaping criminals.” 

Nick grunted and shot them forward with a complaining clash of 
gears. The street seemed to be lined with angry, shouting people, and 
the smell of burning oil—and something else—hung heavy in the air. 

“Which way?” he asked, effecting a rapid double-clutch and 
sending the ZIM hurtling away from the disaster area. 

“Straight two blocks, then sharp left,” she said succinctly. “Take 
the centre lane of the boulevard and keep to it until I direct you 
otherwise.” 

“Okay.” He drove in silence for a moment, concentrating on the 
turn into the boulevard and beating the stop light at the corner 
without taking any dead pedestrians along with him. 

He made it, and cruised swiftly down the centre lane like an 
ambulance on an emergency call. Valentina tinkered with the two-way 
radio and muttered angrily to herself. 

“Three at the shop,” Nick started counting. “And one hurt, but 
probably recovered. The false Stepanovich. That’s four. Brother Sergei 
makes five. Two in the Moskvitch. Seven. Assuming Chou’s still here, 
that leaves five of the original Brothers—unless he did succeed in 
getting reinforcements.” 

“Umph.” Valentina grunted irritably and gave up on the radio. “I 
cannot imagine where he could get them from so quickly. Anyway, I 
have a good man on duty at the warehouse, watching from a little 
distance. He will help. Also he has radio contact with headquarters 
and can send a message. We will stop first and talk quickly with him, 
then go in. They cannot refuse entrance to me.” 

“Maybe not,” said Nick. “They might even be so glad to see us that 
they won’t want to let us go. Do me a favour, Valya—reload my gun.” 

He handed her the Luger and a spare clip and watched her neat, 
efficient motions from the corner of his eye. “What a paradox you 
are!” he said. “Home cooking, history, and guncraft, all wrapped up in 
one.” 

She chuckled hugely and gave the gun back to him. “In one 
enormous bundle!” she rumbled cheerfully. 

“Now you must ease over to the right and turn down Gogol until 
we cross the tracks. Then we turn again down a small, quiet road. It is 
not completely the most direct route, but it is quiet and I do hot wish 
to be stopped by a stupid policeman to explain what we are doing. 
They are sometimes very slow and ponderous, you know.” 

He shot her a quick, curious glance and manoeuvred into a stream 
of traffic. “Surely not the Moscow police?” he said quizzically. 

“Ho, ho, ho! Less, perhaps, than others. But I must admit comrade, 
that policemen are not my favourite people.” 

What a strange Russian she was, especially for a top Intelligence 


official! He wanted to ask her why, in view of their shattered 
windshield and bullet scars in the ZIM’s battered body, no ordinary 
citizens had bothered to raise a hue and cry behind them. But he 
decided it might be a tactles? question, and instead took the quick 
smooth turn into Gogol Street in silence. 

“You have a question in your eyes, comrade,” Valentina boomed 
suddenly. “You wonder perhaps why no one else has stopped us. But 
think—not everything can change at once. People have habits. They 
are cautious. And even in America, I understand, they do not like to 
become what I believe you call... involved.” 

He grinned at her, astonished by her perceptiveness. “You are a 
mind-reader, among your other talents. But you have a point there, 
comrade. Now suppose you tell me more about this warehouse we’re 
heading for.” 

For the next few minutes she told him all she could about the 
external layout of the warehouse and its surroundings. It didn’t sound 
too promising. No windows at ground level, and solid doors of the 
type that rolled upwards when triggered from within; one standard 
door, that appeared to lead into a supervisor’s office; and very little 
cover for a man who wanted to stroll around the outside before 
entering. The rear wall, fortunately, was unbroken by doors or 
windows, which was why it was possible for only one man to watch. 
The nearby buildings were nearly all vacant, because a new complex 
of warehouses was being completed several blocks away, but there 
was still mild traffic on the street outside and nearly always a number 
of delivery trucks and cars parked there by the more affluent 
comrades employed at the new factory. 

“All right, we stop here,” she said suddenly. “So. Comrade 
Polyansky is watching from this building here. It has been abandoned 
for some time. That is the back door, there. From the front window he 
watches what goes on across the street. Not much today, except for 
the Moskvitch leaving through the roll-up door. Outside he has parked 
a small, very fast delivery truck— one of those little bugs on three 
wheels, which I have never in my life been able to get into. I shall go 
in there and use his radio to talk to headquarters. And you—will you 
wait here?” 

He shook his head. “I’d prefer trying to find out what they’re doing 
—TI’ve got a sneaky suspicion they may have been alerted by their 
boyfriends in the Moskvitch.” 

“Umph.” She lumbered out of the car and they crossed the street 
together. “I cannot help thinking you would do better to wait for 
reinforcements, comrade, but I suppose you must do what you must 
do.” 

“Right,” he said cheerfully, and clapped her warmly on one 


enormous shoulder. “You’d best stay in here with Polyansky and keep 
out of sight. You’re quite noticeable, you know.” 

“So are you, my friend,” she said seriously. “If you are seen, you 
will be recognised.” 

“T know. But that’s a chance I have to take, not you. And look. No 
matter what happens, what you hear or see, I don’t want you to come 
charging out. Or Polyansky either, unless they try to get away. Then I 
want him to leap into his delivery truck and follow. Okay?” 

“Okay!” she thundered, flashing him an enormous grin. “But be 
careful, Comrade Tom.” 

He gave a little salute and padded away. 

The timing couldn’t be worse, he thought as he turned the corner 
past Polyansky’s hideout and headed for the warehouse. Broad 
daylight, no chance of disguise, and no shock troops at hand. But he 
had a feeling in his bones that delay of any kind would be fatal to his 
mission. They had resources and electronic equipment; why not two- 
way radios in their cars? 

He reached the corner, flattened himself against the side wall of 
Comrade Polyansky’s hiding place, and peered cautiously across the 
street. 

The big warehouse seemed to stare back at him, blank-faced and 
inscrutable. Yes, there were the two rolling doors and the other 
smaller one. The windows were high and inaccessible. There were a 
number of trucks and cars parked in the street, none of which he 
recognized. Other than that, the street was deserted. Not a pedestrian 
in sight. And no one, apparently, on watch. Although there was no 
telling what peepholes they might have rigged or who might be 
watching from those dirt-smeared windows. 

Feeling slightly more conspicuous than a belly-dancer under a 
bright spotlight, he crossed the street at a casual stroll and headed for 
the one thing on the building that showed any promise at all. 

It was a drainpipe, leading down from the roof past one of the high 
openings that was more ventilator than window. If it would hold his 
weight he could at least peer down into the building and maybe see 
what was going on inside—unless the window looked down into a 
darkened storage room, which it probably did. Still, it was worth a 
try. 

He tested the drainpipe. It was rickety, but the wall surface on 
either side was pitted with age and offered occasional tiny holds that 
would help him distribute his weight. He took a quick look around. 
Still no one in sight. Cursing the clumsiness of Russian made shoes, he 
grasped the pipe and pulled upwards hand-over- hand. Halfway up he 
heard a nasty little grinding sound that made him claw feverishly at 
the walls as the pipe quivered beneath his weight. But it held. And he 


went on climbing, close now to the opening with its slanting window 
pane. He was glad to see, from close up, that the window was a little 
bigger than it had appeared from below. 

But he would not have been glad to see the chunky-shouldered 
man who let himself silently out of the back of the parked truck and 
glided just as silently around the corner to watch Nick’s tortuous 
progress with far from friendly interest. Now the window was within 
Nick’s grasp. He clutched the drainpipe between his knees and 
reached for the sheet of dirty glass with one hand and the narrow sill 
with the other. The frame of glass swung up and outward with a little 
creak. The windowsill itself was ancient, worm-eaten wood that 
obviously would not stand his weight too long. Even as he realized 
that, a piece flaked away beneath his hands and dropped down on to 
the sidewalk below. 

Not good, he thought, and bore down heavily on the drainpipe as 
he raised his head to peer over the sill. All he saw was a suggestion of 
eerie light. Damn! he thought. Not high enough. He eased himself up 
cautiously and felt the drainpipe sway. But now he could see down 
into a cavernous room lit by low lights that shone on a small group of 
men who were hurriedly stuffing papers into a bag and filling up a 
box with what looked like cartons of recording tape. There was also, 
he saw, a portable typewriter standing next to its open case—a 
familiar, square box that looked very much like the one he 
occasionally used in his study at home. Almost certainly a Regal 
portable. Ah, there was Brother Georgi, zipping up a bulky attache 
case and calling urgently to someone out of sight. There must be 
another room, Nick decided. Georgi wasn’t talking to himself, that was 
certain, and anyway the warehouse was much bigger than the space 
below. Also, the Moskvitch had come out from behind the roll-up 
door, so there must be someplace inside where they kept their fleet of 
cars. He hitched himself up another notch. Yes, there was a door set 
into a rough partition— 

The drainpipe whiplashed violently between his clutching knees 
and his head slammed against the jutting window frame. There was an 
ugly, rending sound, another galvanic jerk, and he felt his fingers claw 
uselessly at a crumbling windowsill. Like a parachute-less man flung 
out of a fast moving plane, he plummeted down to the sidewalk with 
his legs cartwheeling in the air. He caught one glimpse of a grinning, 
familiar face below him, tried frantically to twist his body in mid-fall, 
and landed with a jarring thud on the concrete sidewalk. The 
drainpipe clattered down beside him with a raucous, triumphant 
sound. 

Through the swirling reddish haze he saw that Brother Whatsit had 
something in each hand. One hand went to the broad-faced, thin- 


lipped mouth and brought forth a piercing, police-whistle of a sound. 
The other aimed a gun at him pointblank. 

The world turned crazily and the face leered down at him. 

“No more chances, Brother Ivan,” a voice hissed gratingly, and the 
gun inched closer. “This time, you—” 

Nick swung both legs up and rammed them at the broad-faced 
sneer like a double-barrelled battering ram. The gun spat once, and he 
felt a searing pain claw its way up his leg and sizzle into his hip. But 
he was past giving a damn; for too long now he’d played about and 
lost nearly every round. He flung himself forward, disdaining the gun, 
and slammed the palm of his hand savagely up against the fleshy chin. 
The man’s head jerked backwards and the gun barked again. This time 
the bullet hit the sidewalk and sent little splinters flying Nick grabbed 
the gun wrist with a sudden, wrenching thrust and twisted viciously 
until something snapped crisply and the gun clattered on to the 
concrete. The man screamed shrilly and thrust his stubby fingers in 
Nick’s eyes. Nick seized the clawing hand and jerked abruptly. Brother 
Something flew over Carter’s shoulder and landed on his skull with a 
sickening thud and a vomit of strangled sound from his concertinaed 
throat. Maybe he was dead, and maybe not. No more chances, 
Brother! Nick’s arms snaked around the flaccid neck and his knee 
pressed down hard against the back. 

When he heard the neck break he let the head drop and pocketed 
the fallen gun. On impulse, he also picked up the late Brother’s 
warning whistle and wiped it fastidiously against his sleeve. When he 
thought it was reasonably sanitary, he put it to his lips and gave a 
couple of loud, and he hoped reassuring tweets. Probably it wouldn’t 
do him any good, but then it couldn’t do him any harm, either. He 
rose heavily, feeling distinctly the worse for wear. What he had seen 
inside was bad news. Some of that busily packing group below were 
unfamiliar to him. Two, maybe three, foster-brothers had been added 
to the group to take the place of the departed. 

He listened carefully; heard nothing. What would they do now— 
barricade themselves in and shoot it out? Make a quick getaway with 
the evidence? Because obviously they had been alerted and had no 
intention of staying around much longer. And they were bound to 
react somehow to the warning whistle and the fireworks outside. So, 
up with the rolling doors, and away! And then Comrades Slade, 
Sichikova and Polyansky could pick them off one after the other as 
they came tumbling out. 

But maybe it wasn’t going to work that way at all. Maybe they 
weren’t about to come tumbling out. Or maybe a three-man ambush 
wouldn’t be big enough or quick enough to take care of them all. 
There would be six or seven, probably, counting replacements; 


possibly more. He sidled cautiously around the corner of the building 
as he tried to figure out what they would do. At the moment they had 
no reason to feel surrounded; one small scuffle doesn’t mean a battle. 
It would be foolish of them to wait for attack or arrest. They had to 
leave, and quickly. 

There was no sound at all from within the warehouse and that in 
itself seemed slightly ominous. For all he knew they had an 
underground passage like Dmitri Smirnov’s tunnel and even now they 
could be surfacing several blocks away. 

Instinctively, he darted his head around to see if there were any 
signs of unusual activity anywhere else along the street. 

Nothing. He swung his head back. All was clear and still, in the 
street outside the warehouse. He started edging along the front of the 
building towards the office-type door. The thing to do, he was 
thinking, is to get in there before they run down some rathole. But 
then he did a rapid double take. 

The street was not exactly clear. The little three-wheel delivery 
truck was still in place and watcher Polyansky was discreetly out of 
sight, but Comade Valentina was striding majestically across the 
street, determined as a tank and twice as eye-catching. 


CHAPTER 14 


THE BITTER END 


THERE was a look of enormous concern on her broad face. Nick 
caught his breath and waved her back commandingly. 

She saw him then. And even from a distance of almost half a block 
he could see the light of pleasure and relief in her eyes; but she paid 
absolutely no attention to his commanding gesture. 

He padded quickly towards her along the blank face of the 
building and met her outside the office door. 

“T asked you not to show yourself, Valya!” he whispered urgently. 
“They’re expecting trouble. Please get back—!” 

“Hush, comrade,” she said calmly. “I heard the noise, and worried 
for you. Your leg, it bleeds. But that we attend to later, yes? But they 
must have also heard something. So there is only one thing to do now, 
and that is enter.” She scrutinized the door. “I think we will have 
trouble with the roll-up doors. This I believe, is our best way in.” 

Nick nodded. “I thought so, too. But my intention was to go in 
alone.” He saw her craggy jaw harden and decided not to pursue the 
point. Time was a-wasting, anyway. “I hope,” he said instead, “that 
you can duck as fast as you can shoot.” He tried the door, ft seemed 
solid as a rock, probably barred as well as bolted, and very heavy in 
itself. “Stand aside—I’ll smash the lock.” The Luger came out of his 
jacket as he spoke. Valentina waved it away. “Save your fire, 
comrade,” she rumbled. “You may need it later.” 

She took a sudden little run back to the edge of the sidewalk and 
cannonaded forward with immense shoulder turned towards the door. 
Her great body slammed against the thick wood like a powerful bull. 
The barrier shivered, shook, and gave off little flying splinters, but it 
held. 

“Tch!” she said irritably, drawing back again. “It must be I am a 
little out of practice.” Nick watched her with his mouth open, too 
astonished for speech, entranced by the spectacle in spite of the 
danger that might lie behind the door. Once again she lowered her 
head and charged. 

Wham. The door burst inward with a splintering thunderburst of 
sound, followed almost instantaneously by a crash and a shriek of 
pained surprise. Valentina stuck in the doorway for one fleeting, 
inglorious moment and then zoomed forward like a giant pea plopping 
out of a gigantic pod. Nick crowded in behind her, suppressing a wild 


desire to laugh, and stared into what he could see of the room beyond 
her enormous shoulders. It was a fairly large room, separated from the 
rest of the warehouse by a high partition, and there were signs of it 
having recently been used as an office. There were two men several 
feet ahead of Valentina and more or less to either side. They were ugly 
bruisers whom Nick had never seen before—alternate Brothers, no 
doubt, and nasty-looking even in their extreme discomfiture. One was 
lying halfway underneath the door with an expression of dazed 
incredulity on his punchy, fighter’s face; and the other held a gun 
which he pointed waveringly at Valentina. 

“Don’t point that thing at me!” she roared angrily, and swung out a 
hand like a jet-propelled shovel with claws. It clamped crushingly over 
the hand, gun and all, and made an effortless turn. The man’s wrist 
and elbow suddenly assumed two hideously incompatible positions 
and the gun dribbled out of his broken fingers as he yelled with the 
awful pain. His face became a mask of agony and rage. With what 
must have been close to superhuman effort, he twisted his body 
abruptly and freed his hand. Like twin snakes, his good hand struck 
out against her neck and his leg swung up in a vicious kick. Valentina 
stood there like a vast resilient mountain, the bulk of her body 
completely unmoved by his blows but her arms reaching out like boa 
constrictors. 

“Enough!” she roared, and seized his outstretched leg. 

Nick was so fascinated by her performance that he almost missed 
the struggling movement beneath the fallen door. But see it he did, 
and just in time. A long skinny arm slithered out from under the slab 
of wood and clawed for a fallen weapon. Nick crouched, jumped high 
and thumped the full weight of his body down upon the door and the 
man beneath it. Something went Oof! and the hand stopped moving 
towards the gun. Just for luck, Nick slammed his gun butt hard 
against the prone man’s temple. 

“Good, comrade!” boomed Valentina, busy though she was. She 
had her victim high in the air and she was twirling him around like a 
lasso. A couple more twirls and— 

Nick ducked to avoid the flailing, flying body, and as he ducked he 
heard a stealthy movement outside the half-open door leading to the 
inner recesses of the warehouse. He crouched even lower, fingered the 
trigger, and waited. 

The door flew open. He allowed himself no more than a glimpse of 
his target before aiming, and then he pumped three rapid, deadly 
shots into the man whose kick had swung the door open. 

Brother Georgi dropped like a stone. 

“So, now!” Valentina roared, and released her victim. He spun 
through the air and slammed against the solid front wall with an 


impact that seemed to send shock-waves across the room. His body 
crumpled to the floor, rolled once with the sheer impetus of its fall, 
and then lay still. His head, Nick noticed with a sidelong glance, was 
rather badly dented; he would never have much use for it again. 

Valentina was pushing straggly hairs back into place on her big, 
round head, and straightening out the massive expanses of suit. 

“Nicely done,” Nick said approvingly, making his way past her 
blimplike form and the fallen bodies to the broad passage in which 
Brother Georgi lay. He stepped into it warily. It opened, a few yards 
ahead, into another and apparently much bigger room, very dimly lit 
and stacked with boxes. He could see no sign of movement, nor hear 
any, but the hairs at the back of his neck were prickling in the old, 
familiar way, and he knew for a certainty that there was an 
unpleasant welcome waiting for them up ahead. Valentina lumbered 
out to join him, hauling out a heavy automatic from somewhere in the 
folds of her vast jacket. Together, they peered cautiously out from the 
shadows at the eeriness at the end of the passage. 

“That looks bad,” she murmured. “Dark, full of hiding places. So 
quiet, too. A trap for us, hmmph? Or have the others perhaps left?” 

“Maybe. But I don’t think so. Stay back here and cover me, will 
you? Better get behind the door. I’m going down to see what’s in 
there. No, no, Valya.” He pushed her back gently as she made a move 
down the passage with a stubborn look on her face. “One of us must 
stay back here until we know what’s waiting for us. And I think I may 
be the harder target.” He grinned at her and patted her affectionately 
on the shoulder. “Start shooting the minute I start running. But for 
heaven’s sake—aim above my head !” 

“T am not an amateur, comrade,” she said stiffly. And then smiled 
suddenly. “Go, then, Tomska—and good luck.” 

He turned away from her, the Luger almost twitching in his hand, 
and edged along the wall for the first few feet. All his senses were 
attuned to danger, and when he heard the tiny movement somewhere 
in the dimness he fell at once into a low, running crouch and raced in 
a rapid zigzag pattern towards the end of the passage. A gun barked 
briskly behind him. One bullet—two bullets—three—slammed over 
his head and thunked into the boxes piled up in the gloom. The fourth 
and fifth came from the front and zinged hideously close to his ears. 
He reached the end of the passage as guns barked again from front 
and rear. Throwing himself sideways he fired rapidly at the spurts of 
hot light coming from the boxes. A tall pile of cartons jumped as if 
bitten, swayed and fell; and the man behind them ducked rapidly as 
Nick’s return shot skimmed the top of the box and ploughed into 
another crate behind it. 

He waited for an instant, at a crouch, and saw the gunman’s arm 


thrust its weapon around the side of the box. Two shots sang out 
simultaneously—and Nick’s shot missed. The other fanned his cheek 
with a hot and painful lick of power, and he rolled over as if 
whiplashed. His hand struck a solid crate; he rolled again and dived 
behind it gratefully, feeling the warm sting of fresh blood on his face. 

“Ah!” A guttural voice gave a grunt of triumph and two steely 
hands clamped round his wrist and screwed it unmercifully. Nick 
yelled involuntarily and clawed uselessly at the fingers. One savage 
twist, and his borrowed Luger dropped. He cursed under his breath 
and struck back with his left hand, a knife-like blow that found a 
yielding groin and caused another grunt, this one not triumphant. A 
knee jolted into his back with almost spine-shattering force and the 
two invisible arms fastened around his neck and squeezed. 

For the second time within the quarter-hour the world swirled 
sickeningly and Nick felt death breathing down his neck. He let it 
swirl for a moment, wanting only to scream for Valentina like a small 
boy screaming for his mother to release him from a nightmare. Yet he 
knew he was incapable of anything more than a gargled squeak. Then 
he clawed suddenly at two of the thick fingers that pressed his 
windpipe and jerked them savagely. The hands held firm and the 
pressure on his back increased—but he had a finger clutched in each 
of his own hands and if he could not break a squat and sweaty finger 
then he deserved to be demoted from Killmaster to errand boy. Dead 
errand boy. His throat screamed for mercy and his head throbbed like 
a set of bongo drums, but he held on to the fingers and slowly pressed 
them back. When he thought he had them where he wanted them he 
made a sudden jolting movement that almost broke his back. The two 
fingers he was forcing back snapped noisily like two dry twigs and the 
hands fell away from his throat to the tune of a high-pitched scream. 

Nick swivelled his hips—the one aching horribly from the earlier 
bullet burn—and slammed an axe-edged palm into the strangler’s 
agonized face. He drew back quickly, brought his hands together in a 
double-edged blade, and swung them down in a sledgehammer blow 
against the outstretched neck. Without waiting for the man to fall he 
picked up his fallen Luger and shot the fellow where he lay. 

Then there was silence. Why? There should be shooting—what had 
happened to the other man behind the fallen barricade of boxes? He 
turned again, his gun hot and smoking still, and the scene he saw then 
bumed into his mind for all eternity. 

It froze for a second, and he watched it as though he had no part in 
it. A man was peering cautiously around the edge of Nick’s big crate, 
his gun poking inches ahead of him and his expression in the dim light 
one of caution mixed with triumph. He raised the gun. 

A great rock of a hand reached out and slammed down on the top 


of the man’s head like a pole-axe wielded by a giant. He tottered. His 
eyes rolled ceilingward. His hand drooped downward and his gun spat 
once into the floor. The huge fist hammered down once again and 
produced a sound like a pumpkin splitting. The man dropped. 

A colossal shape loomed into view and peered at Nick. 

“Are you alright, comrade?” Valentina enquired anxiously. 

“God!” he said “You doll, you doll, you fabulous doll! But how did 
you sneak up on him—and for Chrissake, don’t let anyone sneak up on 
you!” He scrambled to his feet and looked over her vast shoulder. All 
was calm, though dim. Not a soul seemed to be sneaking about. 

“T let him think he shot me,” she said calmly. “Now we must find 
the others, no?” 

“Yes, I would say so,” he agreed. “Wait a second, though.” His ears 
strained into the silence. The sound of movement came to them very 
faintly, as if muffled by walls and distance. But it was inside the 
warehouse. And as well as Nick could figure, it was probably coming 
from that cavernous room he’d peered into from above. 

“Still here,” he murmured. “Still busy, too. Okay, let’s go.” 

He led the way towards the sound. Valentina waddled along after 
him, wonderfully silent for one of her incredible bulk. 

One storage room led into another; one partition joined another; 
one great stack of boxes led to another stack of boxes. It was like a 
maze. But gradually, the sounds came closer—or they were getting 
closer to the sounds. There was a separation of the noises, now: from 
somewhere, muted but heavy footsteps falling; from somewhere else, 
closer to what must be the front of the building, a kind of muffled 
clanking. 

Nick sniffed the stuffy air. Gasoline. They must keep the cars near 
here, he thought. Wordlessly, he and Valentina looked at each other, 
nodded, and followed their noses in search of the source of the fumes. 
But the place was permeated with them, and it was such a labyrinth of 
partitions and dusty packing cases that they would have to spend 
endless, precious moments hunting for the cars while the someone 
who shuffled busily behind another set of partitions either finished up 
his business and melted quietly away, or leaped out at them with 
triumphant cries and blazing guns. 

Again they made a silent agreement. Nick padded on into the eerie 
gloom ahead, sensing rather than hearing Valentina’s tread behind 
him. After a moment he slowed and crept forward like a prowling cat, 
motioning the big woman to stay back in the shadows. Light spilled 
out from behind the next partition into what appeared to be another 
broad passage, and quick, rather heavy footsteps were treading a path 
that seemed likely to bisect their own. 

Nick flattened himself against the partition and listened to the 


footsteps. They came steadily closer. He craned his neck cautiously 
and saw the man. It was the one he had heard called Chiang-Soo. In 
one hand he carried a large, black and apparently heavy case of the 
type often used to carry photographic equipment, and in the other he 
held a gun. 

Nick held a finger to his lips for Valentina’s benefit and let the 
fellow pass. It might be a better idea to watch where he was going 
with that case than to simply pounce upon him now. 

He gave the man a few yards start, using the time to exchange the 
nearly empty Luger for the one he’d picked up from the dead Brother 
on the sidewalk. Then he moved silently after the man. 

Chiang-Soo walked on hurriedly and turned into another storage 
room, a large open space lit only by thin streams of daylight from the 
small, high windows. He stopped at a door at the far end of the room, 
put down the heavy case... and turned. For a startled second he 
looked Nick directly in the eye—then he let out a yell that should 
have awakened all the dead Brothers and brought them running. His 
gun spat swiftly. 

By then Nick was already several feet away from where the man 
had spotted him, and he was firing rapidly. This one he wanted to 
keep alive if he possibly could, for he had questions he wanted to ask 
of the man he thought of as the Witchdoctor—so he aimed for arms 
and legs instead of guts. 

Chiang-Soo screamed and fell. Nick shot once more, for old time’s 
sake, and had the vast satisfaction of seeing a hole appear in Chiang- 
Soo’s nattily-suited shoulder. Both forearms were already oozing blood 
and his right leg lay twisted beneath him. Nick raced across the room 
towards him and kicked the the man’s gun away from his clawing, 
bloody grasp. 

“Where’s Chou?” Nick demanded, conscious of the sharply 
increasing odour of gasoline and the now undisguisedly heavy 
footfalls of Valentina behind him. The fellow snarled. From 
somewhere beyond the door came the soft hum of machinery and a 
metallic grinding sound. 

“Waiting for you !” growled Chiang-Soo. 

“The hell he is !” said Nick, and flung open the door. 

“He’s leaving!” He stared out down another of the endless, crate- 
lined passages. “How do I get to the car?” 

“Leaving? Not he—not before he kills you!” Chiang-Soo spat out 
the words. 

A car door slammed and a motor raced into life. 

The Chinaman’s face suddenly lost its sneer and he raised his voice 
in a sudden desperate howl. 

“How do I get to the car?” Nick grated. 


Nick shoved him aside roughly. “Valentina, will you watch this 
bastard?” 

Chiang-Soc screamed again and threw his bleeding body at Nick’s 
legs. 

“But nacurally, comrade!” she boomed, and pulled Chiang-Soo to 
her by the scruff of his neck. “He and I will have a nice talk ... won’t 
we, little man?” 

Nick left her to it and raced down the passage, desperately 
following the sound of a racing motor as it roared, changed pitch, and 
began to fade. He skidded rapidly through the nearest opening in the 
partition— Damn ! Another goddamn empty room! But at the far end 
of it there was another door, wide open, and through it he could see a 
broad splash of daylight. He ran for it. The big rolling door was wide 
open, spilling sunlight into a large room. 

It was the trucking area of the warehouse, and there were cars in it 
and an almost overpowering smell of gasoline. He raced towards the 
nearest one, a familiar-looking black Pobeda, and slipped in a 
treacherous puddle of reeking fluid. He saw that the floor was covered 
with it. Beneath every gas tank, there was a spreading pool... He knew 
before he tried it that it was a lost cause, but he tore open the door of 
the Pobeda, saw the keys in the ignition, and tried hurriedly to stoke 
her into life. The motor gargled thirstily; the only thing that registered 
was the fuel gauge. The needle flickered slightly and stuck on EMPTY. 

He cursed bitterly and ran across the slippery, stinking floor to the 
street outside. The tiny three-wheel delivery truck was screaming 
away from the warehouse like an angry gnat, and a couple of blocks 
ahead of it a Volga was making a noisy, tyre-screaming turn across a 
railroad track. 

Nick flung himself across the street and sped through Polyansky’s 
abandoned hideout, across the back street and into the waiting ZIM. 
She started like a racer, and he blessed her for it. Shifting gear and 
pedalling like a man possessed he turned the first corner on two 
wheels, just in time to see the buzzing three-wheeler turn across the 
track and disappear. 

He thrust the big ZIM forward, zooming her past the warehouse 
with its stores of dead autos and dead men, and prayed that there 
were no more Brothers to pop out of hiding and harass Valentina. But 
by his count they were through except for Chou Tso-Lin, and anyway 
Comrade Valya could swat seven at one blow. 

He braked fleetingly before making the turn across the railroad 
track—and all hell broke loose around his cars. For a moment he 
thought he was the target, or that the cars ahead had exploded in a 
heap, but as he lowed he saw at once that the three-wheeler was still 
in hot pursuit of the Volga and he himself was still intact. A volley of 


skull-splitting blasts slammed against his head, giant thunderclaps of 
sound that rolled and echoed in a deafening chorus, that swelled into 
even louder, booming roars. He skidded to a stop and looked behind 
him. 

The warehouse! It was coming apart at the seams, tossing up its 
roof in shattered pieces, spewing out great chunks of its insides; walls 
crumbled and bricks flew; huge hunks of wood and metal soared 
across the street and landed with a clamour only barely audible 
through the bedlam of the blasts. 

Nick’s blood froze in his veins. God, God— Valentina! 

He had the car door open before he realized there was nothing he 
could do to save her. He slammed the door shut again and gunned the 
motor ferociously. Chou Tso-Lin must have set the charge before 
leaving, the calculating, murdering swine, in case there was still 
evidence left there to be destroyed. And there was. At least, there had 
been. 

He flung the big ZIM forward through a derelict street that had 
suddenly become alive with gaping, running workers. The Volga was 
out of sight—but he could hear firing and he saw the little truck 
several blocks ahead swerving briskly down a left hand turnoff. 

Good ! He’d get the bastard yet. 

Nick gritted his teeth and pushed his foot down hard on the gas 
pedal. His face was a mask of hatred, and inside himself he was saying 
—Valentina, Valentina, Valentina! We’ll get him, we'll get him, I 
promise you! 

He spun the wheel as if it were a deadly weapon trained upon a 
hated enemy and followed the three-wheeler down the side street. It 
was making miraculous speed for such a tiny little bug—souped-up, 
probably, Nick thought mechanically—and so was the bigger Volga. 
Bursts of fire came from both vehicles, erratic shots pumped out by 
two men, each too intent on speed for accurate aim. Gradually, he 
gained on them. 

Ah! The Volga had been hit! From almost two blocks away he saw 
its rear window shatter. The Volga seemed to shiver and hesitate, and 
the little truck ploughed boldly after it. Nick pressed the gas pedal 
hard against the floorboard. 

Something flew out of the front window of the Volga, an oval- 
shaped object that bounced on the road in front of the miniature truck 
and rose up to meet it. Nick sucked in his breath and braked. The 
truck jolted once and blew into the air with a screaming, booming, 
tearing sound, and came down a torn and crumpled mess that 
scattered bits of torn metal and humanity for many yards along the 
road. Nick swerved violently and just missed what was left of 
Polyansky. The Volga had already picked up speed and was tearing 


down the street as though all the demons in hell were after it. 

Only Nick was after it, and every fibre of his being was tense with 
concentrated fury. Bit by bit, he gained. With icy calm he rested the 
barrel of Brother Whatnot’s gun on the glassy fringes of the shattered 
windshield and squeezed the trigger. The Volga swerved and made a 
sudden right turn. Nick braked sharply and followed, tyres squealing, 
as the big ZIM made the turn in its own clumsy but effective way. The 
smaller Volga gained precious yards in the manoevre and tore a 
lightning path down the cobbled street towards the broad boulevard 
ahead. It screamed across, only inches to spare between it and the 
flow of traffic. Nick zoomed after it. The broadside of a bus loomed 
suddenly in front of him. He braked frantically, let it pass, and 
streaked across the boulevard barely in front of an ambulance coming 
at full speed from the other side. 

The Volga had done well. Again, it was two full blocks ahead of 
him, and again Nick pumped the gas and rocketed after it. And again, 
the Volga swerved. This time it straightened out on a long, smooth 
highway that led to the countryside and a score or more of hidden 
lanes each with a dozen offshoots, down any one of which a car could 
disappear with just time enough for its driver to get out, and hide in 
ambush. Nick accelerated hard and pumped a shot through his open 
windshield. It pinged into the back of the Volga and bounced off. 

They were on the river road now, a lovely stretch that skimmed 
along a high embankment of the outer stretches of the Moscow River. 
Western tourists loved it Nick could see its advantages too; and he 
pressed down grimly until the big ZIM reached its peak of power. He 
was gaining, now, inexorably, and he could sight he had ever seen. 

“Tt can’t be !” he yelled. “It can’t be you !” 

“Ho, ho, ho, ho! Comrade, who else could it be?” She held out her 
massive arms. “You were worried, yes? I, too ! But both of us are alive 
” 

He caught her bruised hands and squeezed them. 

“It’s not possible! I saw the building go!” She rumbled 
thunderously. “But I am not a building! I am Valentina, human tank, 
indestructible! Also, Chiang-Soo got very frightened and told me of 
the cellar, but I spoil things if I tell you that! Greetings, comrade !” 

“Greetings !” he roared, and reached his arms around her 
enormous bulk. “Do you mind if I love you always, Valentina?” 


